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The Old Mission Bell 
over the arch and en- 
trance to Hermit’s 
Rest on the south rim 
of the Grand Canyon. 


Mi 


FIDELITY 


Ile bell—the true symbol of sound—its ring has stirred the hearts of men 

in victory and devotion—its tone rings true. The bell is to sound what the 

> camera is to sight whose lens captivates the fleeting scene—a bird perched on 

a willow branch—a streamlined train roaring down a ribbon of steel. 

each flick of detail, requires the perfect 
team work of craftsmen skilled in their selected branch. BARNES-CROSBY 
COMPANY prides itself on having such a combination. Whether in black 
and white or color you are sure of printing plates made to the exacting require 











To preserve each modulation of tone, 


ments of experienced production men in advertising. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS at PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. e TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 


When writing tio BARNES-CRosBy Company, please mention ‘The Rotarian” 
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Is 7ii/s Why You 


Arent Making More Money ? 





Are you so busy worrying about a little Money—that 
your mind is too fagged-out to make BIG Money? 


S your earning ability crippled by con- 
stant worry over even enough to live 
on? Are you held down by a nagging 
fear that next week, or next month, the 

thin trickle of dollars you do manage to earn 
may be cut off entirely? 

If that is the kind of blind alley in which 
you (like so many capable men) are now 
struggling—then there is a definite way out 
of your problem! 


The Money Principle 


First, however, you must realize the abso- 
lute fact, the basic fact, that no man can 
rise into the bigger-money brackets until he 
THINKS in terms of bigger money. Not 
that you can magically wish a fortune into 
existence; only a child, of course, would even 
dream of that. But you can TURN YOUR 
MIND toward far bigger earnings—AND 
GET THEM! 

It is not a question of greater education, 
or of mental genius. It is simply a matter of 
knowing how to harness your thoughts and 
ideas directly to The Money Principle— 
instead of letting them roll around uselessly, 
like a squirrel in a cage. 


How Over 500 American Men 
Have Made Their Fortunes 


Every man who has started life poor, and 
then made himself rich, has used-—either 
deliberately or by second nature—the 
THIRTEEN SPECIFIC STEPS that lead 
to fortune. These 13 steps are harnessed to 
The Money Principle. They are not mental 
tricks, nor are they any such copy-book 


studying the leaders in every industry —get- 
ting out of them, bit by bit and inkling by 
inkling, the actual way in which the AVER- 
AGE MAN getsrich! It was a gigantic task 
but at last he extracted their REAL 
SECRETS. Not just the shiny, misleading 
generalities about work and money and suc- 
cess that appear in ordinary newspaper in- 
terviews, or “dressed-up”’ life stories! But 
the actual principles that had already 
helped make fortunes! 

And when he finally was ready to boil 
down and compare those millionaires’ ideas 
of money-making—eliminating theories, 
luck, booms and depressions——he found that 
what they had used to reach success were 


THE 13 STEPS TO RICHES! 


The 13 Steps to Riches 


What is even more important to you 
Napoleon Hill has now put his priceless find- 
ings, his 13 discoveries, and the PROOF 
that they WORK, into an amazing new 
book. ‘‘ THINK AND GROW RICH" tells 
clearly, in language so plain that every man 
and woman can understand its full message, 
the 13 specific steps to riches YOU can 
easily start to take the minute you begin 
reading the book. Regardless of what busi- 
ness field or profession you are in, or may 
enter in the future, this astonishing book 
gives you the actual, identical steps that 
have led to thousands—yes, millions of 
dollars for other men and women who had 
NO MORE TO START WITH THAN 
YOU HAVE AT THIS VERY MOMENT! 


writes: “‘ Thank God for a man like Mr. Hill 
to write such a book.”’ R. M. J., of Oakland, 


Cal., says: ‘‘ Daily it is bringing me closer to 
that which I want and must possess.’’ H. C 
P. of Davenport, Iowa, reports: ‘“‘My pro 


duction and income were tripled the first 
month.” 

This book is not a story, though it is filled 
with fascinating examples. It is not a text 
book, though it gives you definite instruc 
tions and step-by-step plans. This book is a 
FORCE which automatically banishes self 
consciousness—lifts you above the ‘‘small 
money” level-—-opens your mind to a surge 
of new ideas, new ability, new courage 
shows you where and how to get the money 
you need and want-—-and starts you at once 
toward the money goal you have set. 


Lest these sound like mere ‘‘claims”’ 
read the unconditional GUARANTEE 
below! 


SEND NO MONEY 


This book is GUARANTEED to prove 
its own case! The partial list of contents 
tells but a fraction of the things it will DO 
for you. But if for any reason whatever it 
does not more than live up to every claim, 
it COSTS YOU NOTHING. Send no 
money with this coupon, unless you want to 
When the book reaches you, deposit with 
postman only $2 plus few cents postage. 
Then, unless within 5 days you agree that 
YOUR KEY TO RICHES IS DEFINITE- 
LY IN THIS VOLUME—return it and 
your money will be refunded. Mail coupon 

with or with- 





nonsense as “‘sticking at it,” 
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“strive an succeed,” an permit quoting NOW. The ye 
so on! What Rich Men Do more than a few of Ralston Society, "0A 600 Wey wen wane erie, 


to GET Rich the letters that Dept. R. 2, 


Over a period of 25 years 


these 13 steps to riches have aa en ht nso wr pose 4 readersof‘“‘THINK Meriden, Conn 
. . merica s titans Of wea 

been discovered, pinned down dientiated ten teste Te AND GROW 

definitely, and at last explained REVEALED FOR THE RICH’’ have 


Only $2 


WITH A 


FIRST TIME for you in 
this remarkable book: 

How to develop the cour- 
age to demand more of life 


already written. 
From Dayton, 
Ohio, M. L. P 


by Napoleon Hill — himself a 
nationally famed counsellor to 
American statesmen and indus- 


trialists. As a personal friend, and get it. 
Hill was able to go directly to ies to convert ideas MONEY-BACK 


GUARANTEE 


Secret of selling your serv- 


the biggest men in the country 
ices for more than you ever 


—to analyze over 500 of the 


t before. 
men who had MADE fortunes. a ye a § THE RALSTON SOCIETY é 
One of the first was Henry basic fears that destroy g Dert- R. 2, Meriden, Conn. . 
“ E progress. 
Ford. Hill got to know him and How men can start at yj Send me “THINK AND GROW RICH!” I will pay postman only $2 


his methods well indeed. (In 
fact, Mr. Hill’s first automobile 
was delivered to him by Mr. 
Ford, who drove it around the 
block and showed him how to 
run it.) He personally analyzed 


scratch, without pull, great 
education or money, and yet 
accumulate fortunes. 
Practical application of 
the mysterious “‘sixth sense.’’ i 
The astounding principle 
of the “‘Master Mind,”’ used 


plus few cents postage, with the definite understanding that within 5 days 
after receiving this book I may return it, if I so decide, and you will refund 


my $2 without delay 
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cooperate with you in busi- 
ness and social relationships. 








man, already important in his 
own field, devoting a career to 
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Earnest Elmo Calkins 


Our Main Streets 


Main Street in every town has a 
fascinating history. In the United 
States it is written on the red fronts 
of retail stores, says Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, dean of American adver- 
tising men. In the March ROTARIAN 
he presents the first of two articles 
on “~ the Main Streets of yester- 
day evolved into the Main Streets 
of today. 


Work: Friend or Enenry? 


Wise and balanced enjoyment of 
labor, as wise and balanced enjoy- 
ment of leisure, is an art, asserts 
Channing Pollock, distinguished 
author and playwright, in your next 
ROTARIAN. There can be neither 
progress nor prosperity, he holds, 
unless we look upon work as some- 
thing dignified and desirable. 


Diamonds from Grease 


Kimberley, South Africa, is bustling. 
There's a reason. World trade in 
diamonds is reviving. Ingenious new 
machinery brings the famous ‘‘blue 
ground” to the surface; grease- 
smeared pulsators ‘‘find"’ the precious 
stones. The romantic story of present- 
day diamond production is told by 
Lawrence G. Green, of Capetown, 
in the March ROTARIAN. 


Build a Seaway? 
Should the Great Lakes-St. Law- 


rence seaway or the all-American 
route be constructed to link mid- 
continental North America to world 
markets? Or do we need either? 
Three significant points of view on 
this subject are presented in the 
symposium-of-the-month— 


In Your March 


ROTARIAN 
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THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


‘Public Opinion . . . a Force’ 


interest your edi- 
[December Ro- 
youth 


considerable 
at 19 
participation of 


I read with 


torial entitled Danger 


TARIAN] concerning the 
in crime. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency facing 
today is one which merits the 


I want to commend you 


this country 
concern of all citizens. 
for bringing before your readers so forcefully 


the criminal activities of persons who have not 


yet reached the voting age. Public opinion is 
a force which can be of material assistance in 
crime prevention, 


J. Epcar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 


Responsibility—before Too Late 


“Acquaintance as an opportunity for service” 
could not be better exemplified than in your 
article by Henrietta B. Brooke, Father—Meet 
Your Daughter! [December Rotarian]. 

How many fathers overlook this great oppor- 
tunity. hours of 
thoughtful late. <A 
father’s responsibility to his girl or boy cannot 
Men must realize this responsibility 
Make time available as 


How many fathers spend 


concern—when it is too 


be evaded. 
before it is too late. 
part of your daily activities. 
It is up to you. Either you will throw out 

your chest with pride or perchance you may 
hang your head in shame. 

DonaLp G. MAxwELL 

Secretary, Rotary Club 
Westfield, New Jersey 


For Union Classification 


Your editorial Classification: Unions? [Janu- 
ary Rorarian] is very timely. Our District Gov- 
ernor, Philip M. Dale, at the District meeting 
last August pleaded for a better understanding 
The writer in several 


> 


between capital and labor. 
Rotary talks has advocated bringing capital and 
labor closer together through proper application 
of the principles of Rotary. I have repeatedly 
stated that, in these troubled times of social and 
economic distress, we as Rotarians by our every 
act and deed should, in addition to repeating 
high-sounding platitudes and giving lip service 
to the ideals of business and the professions, seek 
to promote and encourage a better understanding 
between capital and labor. 

We should create an additional classification 
for unions; also labor. This is food for thought 
for the Cleveland Convention next June. 

ALvIN C. Boum 
President, Rotary Club 
Edwardsville, Illinois 


Against .... 


It seems to me that it would prove a dis- 
service to Rotary to create a classification for 
organized labor. 

Rotary is an organization of business and pro- 
fessional men. A labor leader, organizer, or 
delegate may class himself as a business or a 
professional man, but it scarcely seems to fit in 
Labor has its or- 


with our conception of him. 
ganizations for one particular purpose—that is, 
the advancement of labor alone, not of service 


to all. As Dean Inge says of the Labor party 
in England, 


in his party alone, never in his constituenc 


“Your labor delegate is interested 


And so laborites are interested in themselves 
without regard to the general community. Henc« 
a principle that should be 
repugnant to every true Rotarian. 


You might say the same of the average busi 


the “closed shop,” 


ness or professional man, but he is not a mem 
ber of a powerful group that, particularly in 
the last few years, has become highly political 
and has and is using every medieval weapon ot 
force to increase its power. 

The fraternal and educational 
which required years of apprenticeship befor< 


trade union 
membership was allowed was an entirely differ 
ent thing from what we now have... . 

Naturally, we wish Rotary to be considered 
as broad as is consistent with our principles, but 
do we wish to become affiliated with a move 
ment which seeks to put its members above th 
law, as indeed it has been very successful in 
doing lately, and which is likely to go the way 
of the guilds of the Old World? 

Then members of Rotary Clubs are supposed 
their respective businesses 


to be the heads of 


or of departments in their institutions. How 
would you reconcile labor delegates with such 
positions? As a matter of fact, in spite of high 
flown phrases, they actually interfere with an) 
business in which they are able to obtain a foot 
hold. While there have been instances wher 
they have codperated in securing contracts, this 
is the exception rather than the rule. By and 
large, they constitute a fifth wheel and are ac- 
cepted in industry only after it becomes impos 
sible to withstand them. 

In this case, I think the wise course is to b¢ 
practical, take the facts as they are rather than 
as we may wish them to be, otherwise we ar¢ 
apt to have an apple of discord thrown into our 
midst that may go far toward the destruction of 
our ideal of service to all. 

A. N. Scott, Rotarian 
Classification: Garage and Service Station 


Orlando, Florida 


Re: Too Much Coddling 


I agree with what Walter B. Pitkin says in 
the January Rorartan about coddling the mod- 
ern youth [Needed: Tough Minds in Tough 
Bodies}. 

I sometimes feel that in our zeal to do for 
our young people of today we are doing them a 
real harm by making things too easy for them. 
We send out nice warm school busses to pick 
them up at their homes and put them out at 
the door of our fine new high-school buildings 
with every convenience that can be thought of 
provided for them while there. Then we pick 
them up again in the evening and put them out 
at their own doors. The State pays their tuition 
and transportation and in many cases for their 
books. If they don’t quite make the required 
grades, we donate enough points to them to put 
them over so they can graduate with their class 
and the school can make a good showing. They 
come out of school with their diplomas without 
ever having had an unsatisfied want or felt the 
pinch of necessity. They have never known what 
it was to have to exercise their own initiative 
in settling any problem. 

But when they enter the business world, they 
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find an entirely different condition. They get 
nothing donated to them and must render a 
dollar’s worth of service for every dollar they 
receive. They have to pay dearly for all their 
nistakes, and if they can’t meet the demands of 
their position, they lose their jobs to someone 
who can. When they find the going hard, they 
ften become discouraged and give up and join 
the ranks of the world’s failures. 

On the other hand, the young man _ with 
genuine ability who is willing to commence at 
the bottom and soil his hands with hard 
and is always looking ahead and planning for 


1 
WOTK 


the business always has a job. Our very com- 


lex civilization of today is a genuine challeng 
to every real red-blooded young man. There 


re plenty of frontiers and plenty of jobs if 


they can meet the demands of the situation. It 
is one thing to get a job, but an entirely different 
thing to hold it. 

W. S. Wuire 


Bolivar, Missouri 


Moral Welfare Important 


I have been moved to write by reading the 
letter of Woner in Our 
Readers’ Open December Ro- 
rARIAN in which he comments on the sym- 
posium-of-the-month for September [Are Edu- 
cators Keeping Pace?]. He has given a clear- 
cut statement of the fundamental issue which 
educators need to bring into the schools. He 
has done so in language which many in the 


Rotarian George I. 
Forum in the 


school field might well try to acquire. 

Read widely as we will in the literature of 
all peoples and of every age. The wise man 
has always laid stress on goodwill and consid- 
eration for the rights of others as the foundation 
»f usefulness and happiness for the individual. 


ot 


It is amazing when one reads with this in 
mind how it is met up with everywhere in the 
best literature. 

“The challenge to live and do for others, to 
seek not alone our own good, but the good of 
others as well, is not too vague a concept for 
the child mind.” The schools have too much 
shied away from approach to the moral welfare 
of youth. Democracy requires for health that 
its members have regard for each other. The 
individual for his health needs the same spirit. 
In the challenge which has come to democracy 
in this day the schools and the colleges as well 
may not escape this responsibility. In accept- 
ing the challenge the very best of our most in- 
telligent people should be trained to become the 
guides and leaders of youth. 

Rosert E. Laramy, Rotarian 
Classification: Past Service 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Rotary Comes to Evergreen 


After reading Theodore T. Molnar’s article in 
the December Rotarian [After Extension... 
What?] and other features on extension in past 
issues I am reminded of a place to which Ro- 
tary came some months ago—a place I visited 
unexpectedly when I was in the United States 
in 1929. Though Rotary may be compara- 
tively new in that town—Evergreen, Alabama 
—let me tell you that the Rotary spirit of fel- 
lowship, goodwill, and neighborliness has al- 
ways been there. My own experience in the 
Spring of 1929 convinced me of that—and 
taught me much about the inherent decency of 
people and their urge to help, to enjoy the 
luxury of doing good, to extend a helping hand 
of friendship to all. 

My introduction to Evergreen was on a 
stormy Wednesday night when our train—run- 
ning from New Orleans, Louisiana, to New 


Th tra wit it 


rooned 


train wa 
where 
an empt ‘ ») Wa tur with chairs, 
tables, gramaphon 

The proprietor of th te at whicl 
prepar d to extend cred: t tn passen s 
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whose tunds ran short 


in 
insisted that they have their reals “on the 
house.” The cinema manag showed films 
brought in by a horseman who carried them 


strapped to his head 


Meanwhile the train was slowly sinking in 
the permanent way, which seemed to us to 
be anything but permanent. Finally the rain 
ceased on Friday, but though airplanes dropped 
newspapers and yeast (for bread making), we 
still had no news of the time of our departure. 

We motored around town as far as there 
were any roads, we talked to everybody, we 


saw peach trees in full bloom, and, to our sur 


found our train was the chief item of 


Though accustomed to hearing 


prise, we 
conversation, 


this train roar through their town each night, 


few of the people had been in a dining or 


sleeping car. So the train was on exhibition 


Finally word came that we might be able to 
get away, not by train, but by automobile. 1 
never had such a motor ' T can still see 
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Holding your own as a business executive — 
clarified and made easier by these books 





There is nothing sadder than 
the cases of star performers in 
production, in sales, accounting, 
or other departments of busi- 
ness practice, who fail to take 
hold when faced with executive 
duties and opportunities, Prob- 
lems of analyzing, deciding, 
planning, and administering in- 
volve broad fundamentals the 











successful executive must apply 
every day. To provide a com- 
prehensive, adequate treatment 
of these principles, is the pur- 
pose of this library. 

Covers 7 important fundamentals 


1. Know yourself and how to lead 
others 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES’ 


LIBRARY 


7 volumes, 1,990 pages 


€ - . + sg 

eat Sem Tee eee Here is a set of books that deals only with th 

3. Know how to organize and principles and techniques peculiar to the sue 
manage your own depart- cessful handling of executive problems in any 
ment or an entire organiza- line of business—books you can use to clarify 


tion P 
4. Know how to budget, forecast, conceptions, make more effective jade tes 
_and plan for the future dling of problems of thinking planning, di- 
5. Know finances and how to recting—in short, to get a real grasp on the 
make full use of your bank . , 
reins of successful executive leadership 


6. Know how to talk convine- 
ingly how to sell your ideas 
and influence others 

7 Know how to think—how to 
analyze problems and arrive 
at correct solutions 


See entire library 10 days on approval 


Send this coupon today 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC., 330 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the Business Executives’ Library, 7 volumes, 


for 10 days’ examination on 


approval. in 10 days 


I will send $1.50, and $2.00 monthly until $17.50 is paid. or return books postpaid 
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(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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the singing of conversation as a perfectly serious 
matter; but in the United States our musical- 
dramatic tradition does not allow this, which is 
why recitatives sound funny to us. The duet 
ot Frederick and Ruth in Pirates of Penzance 


| comical in Italian; but I 


would not be at al 
have heard an American audience laugh invol 
untarily at a sung question and answer in La 
Bohéme when it was done in English It is 


} 


only poor diction that saves the day in Madame 


Butterfly when Pinkerton sings: “Milk punch 
or whisky?" If Butterfly were to be presented 
iccording to the American tradition, with the 
dialogue spoken and the arias sung, I hazard 
the prediction that it could be made quit 
popular among the medium lowbrow 1 have 
heard Carmen done that way by a small reper 
tory company, and it was quite acceptable to 
their patrons who had been coming to heat 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Fra Diavolo, La Mascotte, 
et ‘ ‘ 

Recently there has been a- recognition of 
American prejudices sufficient to suggest the de 
sirability of “streamlining” among the singers; 
and possibly someone may wake up to the ad 
visability of paying sull more attention to th 
preferences of potential patrons of the box office. 


Rev. Henry D. BucHaNnan, Rotarian 
Classification: Catholic Church 


Las Cruces, New Mexico 


‘Plenty for All’ 

Men Must Make Peace, by José Ortega 34 
Gasset [November Rorarian], 1s a very pro 
found and interesting article, but in my judg 
ment it is based on two false assumptions: “that 
man invented war’ and that “peace 1s yet to 
be invented or created.” 

War came into the world as a natural result 
of selfishness—one of the fundamental necessi 
ties of existence. Peace is simply controlled 
selfishness, according to the Golden Rule, known 
500 years B.C. All laws of civilization are de 
signed simply to regulate or control selfishness 
and give us peace. No laws or regulations have 
any value without power to enforce them. 

We have courts with power behind them now 
in county, state, and nation. Why not go one 
step higher and make it international with 
power enough behind to enforce it? That 
would be no bigger task for this day and age 
than it was in the days of °76 to organize the 
United States Government. We now have peace 
among 48 States in the United States. Why 
not among 48 nations? : 

If the countries of the world simply used 
horse sense, they would not waste half their 
production in destroying one another so long as 
there is plenty for all if properly distributed, 

Ira C. JONES 


Medford, Oregon 


Adult Education Important 


Various discussions of educational themes in 
THe Rorartan lead me to suggest that adult 
education should not be overlooked. Here in 
Los Angeles, for example, thousands of adults 
attend our evening schools every year on a purely 
voluntary basis. Hundreds have received diplo 
mas from the Los “Angeles adult high schools 
and have secured that which circumstances 
caused them to lose when they were young 
The schools have given to our people opportuni 
ties that have been appreciated far beyond the 
possibilities ot recording. 

The search for truth and knowledge is a na 
tural outcome of the inventions which have 
radically changed our lives. Demands are made 
each year for new phases of study and informa- 
tion in many different fields. To meet these de- 





mands is the first challenge in adult educa- 
tioM. ... 

The cultural phase of adult education is in- 
creasing in importance. In recent years adults 
have been reévaluating life with its added lei- 
sure. Men and woman wish to do those things 
they have longed to do for years and now find 
that they are possible of accomplishment during 
the evening hours. These desires find expres- 
sion through music, art, crafts, ceramics, phil- 
osophy, woodwork, and a variety of other ways. 

The social and cultural value of an adult- 
education program serves as a balance wheel in 
life. The same philosophy of interests for adults 
may be applied as is used with children. A 
variety of interests will balance their lives, re- 
duce crime and depressed feelings, and add to 
a fuller life. 

Russect R. Pererson, Former Rotarian 


Los Angeles, California 


Auxiliary Language? Use English! 


Noting with much interest 4 Language Cut 
to Fit the World and One Man’s Class in Good- 
will in your November issue, may I point out 
what I think is the root cause of the failure of 
Esperanto and will be the failure of any such 
new language. It is due to the fact that it is 
no nation’s job to finance such things. To put 
over a new language in time to be any good 
must take years and years of intensive effort and 
untold millions of money. Why beat about the 
bush and fritter away much valuable time and 
energy when the language is here and being 
used by 600 million already? Now that basic 
English is here and practical enough that the 
Bible is being printed in it, let all men of 
goodwill spend their energy in getting it spread 
the world over... . 

We have the right in the interest of peace 
and trade to go out for it. We have the power 
and money to do it. No other nation has. 
Rotary has a chance to do more good, real solid 
practical good, on these lines than on any other. 
Circumstances would cause nations to fall into 
line, as it is obvious that any exporting country 
would see the advantage of being able to con- 
verse and correspond in a language understood 
by so many. 

Basic English consists of only 850 words and 
can be learned in a few weeks. I beg all Ro- 
tarians to give this matter their earnest consid- 
eration. Should they feel as I do on_ this 
matter, will they address their Clubs on it and 
write their Senators? Action is what is wanted. 


“Oh, don’t be such a dumbbell, Dad!” 
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I am hoping to visit the New York World's Fair 
next year and would appreciate invitations to 
address Clubs within reasonable distance of 
New York on this matter. 

F. G. SEARLE, Rotarian 
Worthing, England 


Reply to ‘H. J. 


That was a devilishly clever letter Rotarian 
H. J. Van Valkenburg, of Ithaca, New York, 
wrote about me [4 Blast at a ‘Blast,’ Our Read 
ers’ Open Forum, October issue]. I got myself 
a grand old giggle therefrom. I don’t know how 
often he detonates; but it ought to be ottener. 

Of course, I haven't changed my mind about 
the inanity of the song 1 Want a Gul, because, 
in the first place, I didn’t have any opinion 
about it. I just wanted to write something to 
stir up the fauna, and it seems I did. I will meet 
and sign a treaty of peace with “H. J.’ any time 
we can get together. 

STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
Author and Humorist 
Washington, D. C. 


Friendship through Rotary 


I received quite a thrill when I read in the 
November Our Readers’ Open Forum the letter 
from D. S. Kim, Rotarian from Seoul, Korea. 
Rotarian Kim mentions our acquaintance which 
developed into friendship on the boat from 
Honolulu to Los Angeles. I cannot help men- 
tioning this example of what friendships, and 
particularly international friendships, can be de- 
veloped through Rotary. . . . Rotarian Kim and 
I are now corresponding with each other. 

Cuiinton R. WILtson, Rotarian 
Classification: Fire Insurance 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Good for Students 


The features of our annual program of and 
for THe RoTarIAN were a poem written by a 
Rotary Ann about why she liked to have THE 
Rorarian in her home, and ten minutes of 
“why” it is good from one of our newest mem- 
bers. After the program our pub!ic-schools 
member asked for used copies for use in high- 
school classes. He has reported that the school 
debating team went to Bristol, Virginia, in the 
Spring, the only representative from the State. 
and won high honors at the Southeastern De- 
bating Convention, with material secured from 
the copies of THE Rorarian sent to the school. 

Now the teachers of history, higher geography, 
and languages have asked for at least 50 copies 
of back numbers for use in classes this term. 

All speakers stressed the point of how inspir- 
ing it was to find a clean magazine, one that 
could be read from cover to cover by anyone, 
with only good ideas resulting, and yet be of 
such keen interest to such a varied group of 
young people. 

Wo. S. Brancu 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Orlando, Florida 


Revista for Spanish Scholars 


I am enclosing eight renewals for Revista 
Roraria (Spanish edition of THe Rorartan). 
We have many comments on this magazine from 
the various schools during the season and are 
glad to be able to do this small thing for both 
the Rotary Clubs and the schools. 

W. D. Trotrrer 
Executive Secretary, Rotary Club 
Dallas, Texas 
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By Paul P. Harris 


Founder of Rotary and President Emeritus 


HEN the scintillating George Bernard Shaw, 
who discusses the prospect for war in this issue, was asked 
where Rotary was going, he answered, “Rotary is going 
to lunch.” This answer has made Rotarians think. It 
has not been by bread-breaking alone that Rotary has be- 
come a familiar word in scores of nations. 

The man in the street has a vague notion that Rotary 
is trying to do something international in scope, and he 
appraises the idealism of Rotarians higher than their 
commonsense, remaining firm in his conviction that in- 
ternational accord is an ideal hung too high to be reached 
by human hands, and believing that nations should ad- 
dress their energies to preserving peace within their re- 
spective borders. 

In preserving peace, homogeneous peoples enjoy a great 
advantage over heterogeneous peoples; the former have 
common backgrounds of history and tradition on which 
to build. Have the Rotarians throughout the world 
common background? Certainly they have not. Rotary 
International probably is the greatest conglomeration of 
racial, religious, and political elements which men ever 
have had the audacity to bring together within one fold. 
The conglomeration was not accidental, but deliberately 
planned. If the man in the moon has a vein of humor, 
it is not inconceivable that his sides shake with laughter 
as he looks down upon a spectacle so unusual. 

Rotarians in the United States think of the citizenry 
of their country as heterogeneous, but compared with 
that of India, Egypt, and the Straits Settlements, it is 
only mildly so. And how about Rotary in its entirety? 
To build an enduring order of the human material avail- 
able may seem like attempting to rebuild the Tower of 
Babel in defiance of prevalent political, religious, and 
racial typhoons. Absurd as these aspirations may appear, 
it is an incontrovertible fact that where not interfered 
with the wheels of Rotary do go around. 

What, then, is the motive power? In the words of the 
garageman, “Let’s take a look under the hood.” 

Friendliness is the motive power of Rotary. Friendli- 
ness is more powerful and smooth running than any 
Diesel engine ever built. Friendliness is a virtue in its 
own right; it begets others as well. Neighborliness, 
kindliness, tolerance, and usefulness are children of friend- 
liness; they attack enemies of the social order, not only 
banishing care, worry, envy, greed, suspicion, fear, and 
anger, but also stimulating hope and courage. They are 
the solvents of labor problems and, given a chance, would 
be solvents of international problems as well. 

Friendliness worked in the factories of my friend the 
late Fred Tweed, a pioneer veteran of the Rotary Club 


Where Is Rotary Going? 


To lunch, yes, says the author, 
echoing a familiar Shavianism, 
but, he adds, the movement goes 
to many another place afterward. 


of Chicago. He never had a strike though he employed 
hundreds of men. His big family of workers was his 
pride and joy, and he made it his business to appeat 
among them at least once daily. He did not fire instruc 
tions at his men; he counselled with them. Everyone 
worked with “old Freddie,” never against him. His 
plant’s continuous operation during the depression was 
due to the influx of new ideas and the invention of new 
and useful commodities by employees. Freddie is gone, 
but the spirit of friendliness lives in the plant he created. 

The man who sowed the seeds of Rotary in The 
Netherlands, Anton Verkade, also believed in this 
friendly spirit. He so valued personal contacts with his 
employees that he built his residence in the midst of his 
industrial buildings and had the entire area landscaped 
and beautified. Going through his plant with him late 
one Saturday night, I saw a group of employees finishing 
up for the week and heard him chide them gently for 
working overtime. When he walked among his em 
ployees, his presence was like a benediction. 

To all doubting Thomases, I maintain that friendliness 
can be made effective in any industry. Know your men, 
be their friend, and trouble will melt away. 


R. YTARY entered the international field recognizing 


the solemnity of its undertaking. Rotary hoped to lead 
men to think well of each other irrespective of religious 
or political views. 

Rotarians realize that they must tread softly when 
they cross national borders. Politeness, friendliness, and 
tolerance must be the order; and arrogance and preaching 
must be avoided. As John Nelson said when President 
of Rotary International: “Rotarians should leave their 
yardsticks at home when travelling abroad.” 

My wife, Jean, and I have attempted to serve as Ro- 
tary’s ambassadors of goodwill on all the continents and 
major islands of the seas. Coéperating with local Ro- 
tarians and Government officials, we have planted Rotary 
trees a8 living and growing symbols of international un- 
derstanding and goodwill. Gestures only? Quite true, 
but birds will nest in the branches of these trees and gen- 
erations of men will rest in their shade. We like to think 
of them as harbingers of the coming of a day of inter- 
national peace and amity, when all guns will be silenced 
and war will be known no more. 

Thanks for your stimulating and perhaps timely re- 
minder, Mr. Shaw; but really, Rotary already has several 


places to go—after lunch. 





“The attac k of the 
civilian populations 1s 
now absurdly easy, and 
adequate de 
1s impossible.” 


defense 


fense 


Illustrations by 
Wilfred Jone ¢ 





By George Bernard Shaw 


As told to W. R. Titterton 





HAT would happen first in a world war? The 


airplanes of A, B, C, and D would bomb the cities of E, 
F, G, and H so effectively that the white flag would be 
hoisted at approximately the same time in the several 
capitals, and abject pleas ror peace would cross each other 
in the air. 

The tragic nastiness of this latest development of war- 
fare is that the attack of the civilian populations is now 
absurdly easy, and defense—adequate defense—is im- 
possible. 

When ministers of defense express satisfaction at their 
schemes for protecting the ir urban citizens, they are talk- 
ing through their top hats. 

One of our protessors was once credited with having in 
his poc ket a quite effective means of repelling attacks by 
hostile aircraft. He must have kept it there, or surely the 
Minister of Defense would have been told about it, and 
the British public would have been spared many sleepless 
nights. 

No, the danger to civilians of wholesale extinction per- 
sists. And the Governments of the civilized countries— 
that is, all those well equipped with the latest means of 
destruction—know it only too well. They dread the com- 
ing of war as they have never dreaded a general election. 





Never Another World War 
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So tragic are the developments 
of wartare, relates the author, 
that once hostilities break out, 
Governments will sue for peace. 


Therefore, there is not the least chance of a war hap- 
pening in the near future. If there were, it would have 
happened during that fortnight last September when there 
was far more inflammatory talk and even feeling than 
ever there was from the Agadir incident to the bombard- 
ing of Liége. 

Everybody today is a pacifist. Soldiers, of course—but 
even the politicians. Yes, even the professional pacifists, 
who are calling for war only because they know that they 
wont get it. 

Civil wars may happen. 
own cities, you keep it in the family, and each side can 
appeal against the air atrocities of the other side to powers 


For when you bomb your 


that are preparing atrocities on a much larger scale, and 
are proportionately shocked at this retail slaughter. 

What happens in a civil war is plain enough. The 
country emerges from it utterly exhausted, and takes a 
generation to repair the damage. But it is repaired. 
With the help of the airplane, the damage will now be 
much greater, and will take a longer time to repair. 

So that your question, “What would be the probable 
effect upon civilization of a new world war?” is not of 
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great importance at the moment. I could give you a 
string of questions that have far more urgency. 

In any case, I think I have answered your question: 
almost at once all the nations concerned would sue tor 
peace. 

No doubt there is a dim possibility that the destruc- 
tion of the cities would suddenly snap the civilian’s habit 
of obedience. In this case, you might get civil wars every- 
where. But I suggest that this is unlikely. You get civil 
war, as a rule, when a number of exceptional people are 
discontented, not when a lot of ordinary people are angry. 

As for the sort of government that would be set up in 
any country, if and when civil war occurred, of course I 
don’t know. Do you? In Back to Methuselah it may be 
said that I have adopted the réle of prophet; but, like my 
Greek and Hebrew predecessors in the part, I have care- 
fully confined myself to generalities. 


I. you want a little thunder and lightning—well, you 
shall have it. I think that man is on trial. I think that 
what you call God proceeds by a method of trial and 
error, and that what we call evil is simply the result of 
His mistakes. Possibly man is one of the worst of His 
mistakes. Possibly not. It is up to us to prove that we 
are not. 

If we are proved definitely to be a mistake, we shall be 
scrapped, and God will use some other creature a trifle 
less stupid to carry on His purpose. Our opportunities 
have been great, our stupidities have been monstrous. 
And, no doubt, war is one of the greatest of these. 

But don’t delude yourself with the notion that when 
nations are at peace with each other, they are at peace 
with themselves, or that slums and unemployment and 
inhuman working conditions and sweating wages are far 
more admirable than the miserable squalor of war. As 
long as pugnacity is considered to be a virtue, you will 
have international war, and you will have all the blessings 
of peace that I have enumerated. 

I see no signs that, however great a mistake man may 
be, he is likely to be superseded in the lifetimes of our 
present national leaders. God works on a big canvas, 
and we are only an inch or so away from the Siege of 
Troy. I think that even those few ladies and gentlemen 
who are interested in what will happen to their grand- 
children may continue to play their contract bridge with- 
out qualms. 

To return to the more debatable question of the imme- 
diate future, we must not overestimate the consequences 
even of such a tragic and absurd catastrophe as a long- 
continued world war—just as I warned 
my countrymen not to expect the mil- 
lennium to result from the 1914-1918 
War, when, it will be remembered, Mr. 
Lloyd George told us that the world 


would be made safe for democracy and Britain 


fit for heroes to live in. 


a land 


It is my impression that, since 


then, democrats have felt a little less sate than before, and 


+} 


; 


that It 18 only true to say that Britain is fit fOr heroes 


to live in 

It is always a mistake to overes 
timate the eftects, for good or ill, 
When 


the volcano ceases erupting, people 


of world-shaking events. 


go back to live near the crater. 
Habit is hard to break. 

A writer once said that on the 
morrow of a world cataclysm the 
British survivors would meet 
among the ruins to celebrate the 
event with a dinner. They would 
certainly hold a number of com 
mittee meetings, and somebody 
would present a report. I imagine 
that much the same would happen 
in America and on the Continent. 

I can think of quite a number of 
habits that even a world war, last- 
ing for years, would not break. 


And 
Most of our habits are bad habits, 


habits make Governments. 
so we have bad government. 

The really deplorable fact is that 
even such a major tragedy would 
make so little difference. Ignoring 
altogether the obvious conclusion 
that our bad habits were responsi- 
ble for the bloody mess the world 
got into, we should laboriously 
piece the world together again. 

No, wars will teach us nothing 

until, perhaps, in the end they 
teach us that wars don’t pay any- 
be dy, and that to be pugnacious 1s 
to be insane. 

In a war everybody loses, but 
formerly it was possible for one 
side to think—for a year or two 
that it had won. The single re 
deeming feature of the next world 
war, when it happens, is that this 
will not be possible. In reflecting 
upon that, perhaps you may find 
some particle of hope. 


“The white flag would be hoisted at approxt- 


mately the same time in the several capitals.” 


. mM the sense that only heroes can do So. 
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We Fat It ‘n’ Like It 


High adventures are menus 
chosen by the author (left) 
as Menu Committee Chair- 
man of his Rotary Club. 
Here he serves a tempting 
dish to Rotarian T. W. 
Butcher, president, Kansas 
State Teachers College. 





















By William Allen White 


Editor and Publisher, Emporia (Kansas ) Gazette 


OOD interests me. It always has interested me. My 
father, a country doctor, kept a hotel for a few years 
while I was a boy in my early teens. I used to go to 
market with him. 

Before I began to study algebra, I knew, therefore, 
where the sirloin cut lay in a beef carcass, the difference 
between a T-bone steak and a round. Before I could 
“bound” Kansas, I knew how to pick out a rib roast and 
the essentials of a rump roast. Before I was 15, I knew 
that a steak to be really edible should never be cooked 
with any water or fat in the skillet and that it should be 
cut an inch and a half or two inches thick and seared in 
a red-hot skillet on both sides, then turned every two or 
three minutes until it was done. 

I also knew how to make biscuits and pancakes as a 
boy. My parents had a wide dietary range and I was 
compelled to eat what was set before me. Otherwise it 
was left cold for me to finish at the next meal. 

So I learned to like many kinds of foods and to eat the 
glands of the animals, the liver, the sweetbreads, the 
brains, the kidneys, and tripe. Headcheese was my de- 
light. Every kind of vegetable known to the Temperate 
Zone I have enjoved for 50 years and more—even broc- 


coli! I don’t balk at parsnips nor oyster plant! 
When I was a young man in my early 20’s, in Kansas 
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City, Missouri, working on the Kansas City Journal, I 
had to “board out” a trade account in a big fashionable 
first-class hotel, and there, being gastronomically devilish, 
I ate everything on the wide bill of fare of the early ’90s 
that the great American world afforded in food. I 
learned to like everything. The philandering which an 
ardent nature naturally would enjoy, I have had to turn 
to a wide and catholic daily taste in food. So monogamy 
has not been, with me, a cheerless chore. I have had 
other physical interests, chiefly gastronomic. (Here, by 
the way, is the basic secret of the matrimonial proverb, 
that the way to a man’s heart is through his stomach. 
I never knew a woman-chasing man whose wife was a 
good and adventurous cook!) 

Well, the men in the Rotary Club of Emporia made 
me the Chairman of the Menu Committee. I have never 
known who the other members of the Committee were. 
It has been my job to get up the Club menus. We hold 
to a 60-cent luncheon. I once went 11 months without 
duplicating a menu. But, boy, you ought to have heard 
them holler sometimes at ragouts and seafoods 4 la New- 
burg, even with a jigger of sherry in it. And one day 
when I served jellied consomme, the boys looked at me 
reproachfully as though they thought I were trying to 
poison them. “Heavens, Bill, what’s this?” they yelled. 

So I learned in the hard school of experience that the 
dietary range of the average American business and pro- 
fessional man is narrow. Moreover, he has learned to 
kick like a bay steer the minute he is exposed to new food 
—even before he tastes it. This comes, of course, from 
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fool women trying to doll up food—like landscaping! I 
mean the kind of women who put panty ruffles on mut 
ton chops and lay silly red strips of pimento across salad 
and make their ice cream match their napery. Really 
good food does not need beauty-parlor treatment! 

But also, if I learned that the average Rotarian likes 
meal and potatoes and bread, with ice cream on pie fol 
dessert, I learned two other important things: first, he 
always “beefs” when he gets it regularly. He cries out: 
“Isn't there some Way to get something differe nt to eat “a 
Second, though despite his kicking, he really doesn’t want 
something different; he can be stealthily educated to take 
it. I have Emporia Rotarians so they will eat beefstew 
in brown gravy with onions, green peppers, and carrots 


in it. They don’t suspect the onions! 


I have them so 
they will eat New England boiled dinner with corned 
beef, tongue, pigs’ feet, and a fat frankfurter garnished 


with boiled turnips, potatoes, carrots, and onions. 


Rho: than that, I have taught them how to enjoy 


horse-radish sauce on it. But I pretty nearly had to hold 
their noses in it to make them take it. Generally speak 
ing, they do not like rare roast beef. They want it gray. 
But I believe now that more than half of them secretly 
enjoy their roast beef pretty pink. They lap up chicken 
pie with hot biscuits in it; and now when I have hot 
biscuits and honey on the table, they don’t have to be 
specifically told to sop their biscuits in the honey. The 
first few times some of them balked even at that. They 
like just biscuits, butter, and store jelly. Some of these 
days I am going to introduce chicken and rice and curry. 

Another thing I have learned that gives me joy: the 
average hotel chef is teachable. But he is dead right in 
limiting the menu to conventional foods. He is catering 
to conventional people. But he can cook good food with 
a few suggestions. He can broil his beefsteak instead of 
frying it—if you want it broiled. He can cut his lamb 
chops two ribs thick and serve them slightly underdone 
if you insist. He will give you shoestring potatoes if you 
want them, or lyonnaise potatoes hardly flavored, but 
tinctured subconsciously with onions. But he will pro 
test that nobody will eat them, which is true if the onions 
are known to be there. As for garlic! Holy Mike! But 
I've even fooled them with garlic. 

Not long ago I surprised Emporia Rotarians one hot 
day by giving them platters of sandwiches—five kinds: 
toasted “hot dogs,” toasted hamburgers, toasted bacon 
with lettuce and onion, toasted brown-bread ham sand 
wiches, plain white-bread cheese sandwiches, and an oc- 
casional tongue sandwich thrown in. And did they go in 
a hurry! 

Moreover, I have felt that the long tables at Rotary 
luncheons are a mistake. I asked the hotel man to seat 
the fellows at tables, eight to a table, and I make who- 


ever sits down at the head of the table serve the food. It 


For over four decades William Allen White and his 
book-covered desk have provided the editorials which 


have meant fame and recognition for him and his city. 


is brought on in platters or in casseroles or in big dishes 


enh] } ee f 
able With a stack oO 


The server at the head of the 


a Dig tork, and we can all 


dips in with a big spoon or 
have “seconds” if we like it. 
I he day we had the platters ol assorted san viches 


' ' ; 
pitcher of milk and 


t each table we had als 
ot iced tea, and the men could have whichever thev lik 
or both. And, also, we brought in a watermelon 

each table and let the server carve it. 

The idea 1S that the tood becomes an adve nture, 
sonal more or less to each of us. Serving it is a gam 
The Club members began to pay some attention to what 
they were eating. The average man off the street sits 
down before his food and eats it like a dog. generally 
is eating, Which is my idea of a 


culinary mistake. For food always should be an adver 


ture, and a wide dietary range 18 a sign Of W ide culture 


not knowing what he 


I have a theory that the men in Emporia Rotary will be 


more civilized after five years of luncheons ranging from 
rice and curry to rare beefsteak and fresh mushrooms 
than if they were sitting down once a week to meat, pot 
toes, bread, and one canned vegetable with pie 4 la mode 
for dessert. 

So the Menu Committee of the Rotary Club of Em 
poria regards itself as a sub-Committee of the Committee 
on Education. The Chairman for a vear or so has had 
a swell time, no matter what the others have had. It’s a 
great life if you don’t weaken, and I have not weakened 


so far. I’m gradually edging up to onion soup for som« 


cold Winter day! 
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Making Them 


Feel at Home 
By Louis Adamic 





Author of The Native’s Return,* My America 





AM NOT a Rotarian. That very fact, however, in 


relation to others presently to be revealed, may qualify 





me in a special way to discuss with objective interest a 
subject and a challenge suggested by activities of a grow- 
ing number of Rotary Clubs. 

The subject is: The “foreigner” among us. The chal- 
lenge is: What can be done by Rotarians to make him 
feel at home? And I limit what I say of both to the 
United States principally because I am an American. 

The word “foreigner,” you will note, is In quotation 
marks because it is not my word. It is carelessly used by 
all sorts of people in the United States, including the 
“foreigners” themselves, to describe the immigrants and 
often also the non-Anglo-Saxon immigrants’ American- 


born children and even their grandchildren who because 





they are theirs retain such names as Zlamal (Czech), 
Rantamaki (Finnish), Suhodolnik (Slovenian), Antono- 
vich (Croatian), Sziklay (Hungarian), or Kostrzewski 
(Polish). I do not consider these people “foreigners,” 





for in my view all American-born descendants of immi- 
grants from non-Anglo-Saxon countries, as well as most 
of these immigrants, belong in America as much as any- 
one else. By virtue of the immense contributions in labor 
and genius of the various recent-immigrant groups to the 
upbuilding of the United States as it stands today, Amer- 
ica is—on the principle of justice, at least—their country 
as much as the old-stock Americans’. 

I came to America in 1913, when I was not quite 15, 
from Slovenia or Carniola, then a part of Austria, now 
of Yugoslavia. I am a Slovenian by origin, and as such 
closely akin, racially, to other Yugoslav national and re- 
gional groups, including the Dalmatians, who are Croat- 
ians by nationality, and two of whom—sailors from the 
then city-republic of Ragusa (now called Dubrovnik)— 
were on Columbus’ ships. 

Ragusan argosies, manned mainly by Ragusans—that 
is to say, Dalmatians or Croatians—touched the American 
Continent but a few decades after the discovery. One 
of them was wrecked off the coast of what later became 
North Carolina. The survivors engraved the word 





“Croatan” on a tree trunk and lost themselves tracelessly 
among the Indians. When English colonists came, they 
found young Indians with auburn hair and blue eyes, 
and, spotting the engraving, named the tribe “Croatans.” 

During the Reformation thousands of the most pro- 









* A chapter of this was published in Tue Rotarian under the title Sa- 
rajevo—Mustafa’s Home Town, January, 1936. 
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6D . ’ ; ; 
Foreigners have a contribution 
to make to community lite...but 
otten they need encouragement. 


Is this a job tor Rotary Clubs? 


gressive and best educated Slovenians were driven trom 
their homeland; the majority went to The Netherlands, 
England, Scandinavia. One of Sweden’s leading poets, 
Carl Snoilsky, was a descendant of a 16th Century emigre 
from Slovenia named Yanez Znoyilshek; and, studying 
the names of the Pilgrims who came to the New World 
on the Mayflower, one cannot doubt that among them 
were persons of Slovenian stock. Likewise, going over 
the rosters of Washington’s army, one is certain that 
men of Slovenian blood, but who in all probability were 
not aware of their racial background, fought in the War 

Independence—as they have in every war engaging 
the United States since. 

In the late 1770's there lived in New York a Slovenian 
Anglo-Saxon 


Their son Garrit Volk became 


named Thomas Volk, who married an 
woman, Abby Garritson. 
a stonecutter and did the fancy stonework on the New 
York City Hall. 


one of the leading sculptors in the middle of the last 


His son Leonard Volk developed into 


f 


century, married into Stephen A. Douglas’ ‘% :aily, was 


the personal friend and portraitist of Abrah«r> Lincoln, 
who for a time lived in the same house with him in Chi- 
cago. Leonard Volk executed some of the most important 
statues and memorials immediately after the Civil War 
His son Douglas Volk was one of the foremost portrait 
and landscape painters in the United States, internation 
ally recognized as such, from about the middle 1880's to 
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his death in 1935. His pictures hung in important gal 
leries and museums, in the State and War Departm« 
in Washington, and in several State capitals 


Beginning in the 1840's, theusands of Dalm 


Dalmatians are the most adventurous and res 
the Yugoslav groups—wen vuund the H , 
cific Coast on ships under various flags, to engage in gold 
mining, hshing, Iruit growling, and San Frat SCe 1d 
Seattle waterfront activities. In California fruit g wing 
they were pioneers, introducing unknown fruits 

In the 1830's there came to America a young Slovenian 
priest, Frederick Baraga, a scholar and idealist, a fusion 
of a he-man and a saint, who went to the wilds of north 
ern Michigan as missionary to the Chipps dian 
and in the course of the next three decades became 


Important factor in the subsequent development 
rich territory, the author of books in English and the 
Chippewa language, and the first bishop of Marquette. 


A county, a State park, an Indian reservation, and a town 


Michigan are named after him. His life story, non 
too widely known, is one of the great tales of American 


pioneering adventure and spirit. 


Bi INNING in the ’70s my people—first Slovenians, 


At IsStro 
and from old Serbia and 
Atlantic in 


numbers, and by 1900 they were a substantial part of the 


then Croatians, and finally Serbians from the 
Hungarian parts of the Balkans 
Montenegro began to cross the Increasing 
great immigrant flood that continued unimpeded till the 


World Wa 


the want hn immigrants had come over—to escape pers 


They came over for the same reason that 
cution, discrimination, ind personal frustration; to im 
prove their lot. And also because America, in the throes 
of her far-flung industrial revolution and expansion, 
ls of more able hands 

My ie. went to the 


a ~> Michi: gan copper country, 
to the Minnesot ron 


urgently needed thousan 









Ty, 
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a a 7 mines as they were 
| : opened, to the oal 











gions of Pennsylvania, 








West Virginia, Ohio, and 









Illinois. With the Poles. 


Slovaks, Hungarians, and 
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Lithuanians they became 
the most desired steel 
workers in Pittsburgh, 


Youngstown, Cleve land, 






















Bethlehem, and Gary. 
Cleveland became the se: 

ond largest Slovenian city 
in the world. Pittsburgh, 


Chicago, New York, Mil- 


Nationality parks in 
Cleveland — including 
this Yugoslav Cultural 
Garden honoring a 
poet—help to weld its 
population together. 
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waukee, developed large Croatian and Serbian colonies. 
In most harbors the Dalmatians became the important 
labor force on the waterfront. Many Slovenians turned 
to farming and started towns in Minnesota, Michigan, 
and the State of Washington. 

Immigrants of my stock and their American-born chil- 
dren worked—are still working—also in the trmber in- 
dustry, on endless railway and highway, bridge, sky- 
scraper, and public-works construction jobs from coast to 
coast. Most of them worked—still work—in the basic 
industries. 

We are one of the smaller recent-immigrant groups, 
totalling—with the American-born children and grand- 
children—around a million; there are no exact statistics. 
But our group gave to America two of the world’s great- 
est electrical geniuses, Michael Pupin and Nikola Tesla, 
both Serbians. Pupin’s most important work now lives 
in the radio; Tesla’s in nearly everything that is moti- 
vated electrically. 

Henry Suzzallo, who died a few years ago while chair- 
man of the board of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, was born in California of 
Yugoslav parents, whose name in the old country had 
been Zucalo, still common in Herzegovina and Dalmatia. 

This, all too briefly and inadequately, is the story of 
my people in America, where, as the country now stands, 
there is not a single skyscraper or steel or iron bridge, a 
single mile of railway, a single hot coal stove or oven, a 
single radio, or—to end the list—a single electric motor 
that does not contain some South Slavic energy and 
genius. Thousands of my people have died or been 
maimed in industrial accidents. Hundreds of thousands, 
whose names will never be recorded anywhere because 
they were only laborers, have served during the last 50 
years as fertilizer at the roots of America’s present-day 


great ness. 


i TELL here about my people because I am, natu- 
rally, closer to them than to any other group. But there 
are in America 40-odd other non-Anglo-Saxon or recent- 
immigrant groups. Let me mention the principal ones: 
German, Italian, Irish, Polish, Czech, Slovak, Bulgarian, 
Jewish, Russian, Carpatho-Russian, Ukrainian, Lithu- 
anian, Finnish, Hungarian, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 
Dutch, French, Flemish, Spanish, Portuguese, Rouma- 
nian, Armenian, Syrian, Lett, Albanian, Greek, Turkish. 
The stories of many of them are probably much richer 
than the story of the numerically small South Slavs. 

But hardly anyone in America knows those stories. 
The overwhelming majority of people belonging to the 
various new-immigrant groups, both foreign- and Amer- 
ican-born, are deeply ignorant of them themselves, There 
is, in America generally, no realization that the compo- 
sition of the country’s population is changing, that in a 
generation or two the United States probably will be no 
longer preponderantly Anglo-Saxon, and that that is apt 
to affect deeply the basis of its political structure—unless 
something is done about it. 

In consequence of this ignorance, of this lack of com- 
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munication and mutual appreciation among the diverse 
elements of our population, many if not most of the im- 
migrants and many if not most of the immigrants’ 
American-born descendants are more or less ill at ease 
in the communities in which they live and in America at 
large. 

In several cities American-born youngsters with such 
names as Maciejewski and Pilipauskas find themselves 
all but officially barred from competition with their old- 
stock-American fellow citizens for civil-service jobs. Some 
private firms are known to discriminate against them. 
Even members of one new-immigrant group, when they 


~ 


ret to positions of authority, are liable to discriminate 


J 


é 


against members of other new-immigrant groups. Anglo- 
Saxon parents are likely as not to tell their daughter not to 
see any more of young Frank Pociask, who was born in 


the same city as she and 





is going to the same col- 
lege, but whose parents 
had chanced to come 
over in 1899, while the 
girl’s forebears had emi- 
grated from England to 
America in 1662. 
Many of the immi- 
grants’ American-born 
children, of course, have 
no such difficulties. But 
those who have them are 
probably in the majority, 
and such experiences are 





bad for them personally. 
They tend to give them 
feelings of inferiority, to turn them into retiring, nega- 
tive, nonparticipating persons and citizens; and, since 
there are millions of them, this is bad for America. 

So much for the general subject of this discussion. Now 
to its challenge: 

What can and should the Rotary Clubs of the United 
States do to help the various racial and national groups 
toward mutual communication, understanding, and ap- 
preciation? To help them not merely to tolerate but to 
accept one another? To help America as a whole to 
realize that her greatest resource is her racially, nationally, 
and culturally diverse population, which, however, like 
any other resource, needs to be developed ? 

Let me tell what the Rotarians of Racine, Wisconsin, 
have done. Back in 1931, through the initiative of their 
International Service Committee, whose Chairman was 
the resourceful, tactful George T. Colman, they organ- 
ized an International Council, drawing into it other serv- 
ice clubs, the American Legion, the Woman’s Club, and 
about 30 “foreign” societies, such as the Danish Brother- 
hood, the Sons of Norway, the Jewish Community, the 
Lithuanian National League, the Hungarian Young 
Men’s Society, the Greek-American Progressive Associa- 
tion, the Slovak Sokol, the Sons of Italy, and the Croatian 
Society. The Council was started “solely for the purpose 
of promoting friendship and understanding among all 
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the nationalities and races that have made Racine the 
second city in Wisconsin.” 

The executive committee of the Council was formed, 
and consisted of representatives of most racial and na- 
tional groups in Racine. They worked out the program, 
engaged speakers who appeared before the various com 
ponent bodies of the Council to discuss international 
questions and problems of interracial relations in Racine 
and in America. The old saying “The only people you 
do not like are those you do not know” was stressed. 
Carnivals, folk-song festivals, dinners, the so-called “na- 
tional nights,” and mass meetings were arranged. Schools 
and churches were drawn into these activities. 

I quote from a letter I received from Racine: “Our 
Racine Rotary Club deal 


accomplished a great 


in creating a spirit of friendliness and mutual esteem 


The 1939 Convention of Rotary International will be 


held in Cleveland June 19-23. 


May I suggest that Rotar 
lans attending it take a look at what the people of Cleve 
land are doing toward helping the “foreigners” of that 
great city to feel at home, toward integrating he ra 
cially diverse population into a wholesome community 


without depriving the various nationalities of their chat 


acteristics, and toward making Cleveland nerally a 
better place in which to live. I suggest they get Mayor 
and Rotarian Harold H. Burton to tell them of some of 


the things. He would be glad to take them to the so 


1 


called Nationality Parks and explain the statues symboliz 
ing the different groups’ background in the old country. 


I recommend, too, that they note th 


thoroughness with which the Cleveland newspapers 


handle the news of events and activities in the “foreign” 





Photos: (left to right) Michigan Historical Commission:' rom Nordisk Familjebot Konversationsierikon och Realencyklopedi; Harrie & Ewing; A 
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Distinguished among those of Yugoslavian descent are (left to right): Bishop Frederick Baraga, 19th Century mission 
ary to the Chippewas; Carl Snoilsky, 19th Century Swedish poet; the late Henry Suzzalo, chairman of the board of the 


Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; 


among our various national groups through its active 
sponsorship of the International Council for over four 
in 1938 


tioning as an organization, but the friendships created 


years. The council is not now actually func 
endure, and its purposes are being perpetuated through 
a Cosmopolitan Club, which is conducted now under the 
auspices of the Y. W. C. A., and which carries on na- 
tional nights, folk festivals, etc. ... Our Rotary Club 
has this year sponsored an International Institute,* which 
was very largely attended—in fact, packed houses for 
every lecture—by representatives of all elements of our 
population.” 


Sis in this desirable direction were taken in recent 
years also by the Rotary Clubs of Quincy, Illinois; 
Kokomo, Indiana; Omaha, Nebraska; Fairfield, Indiana; 
Staunton, Virginia; Port Jervis, New York; and probably 
elsewhere. But the Rotarians of Racine, it seems to me, 
have been the most thoughtful, imaginative, and effective 
in taking the leadership in these activities which I feel 
ought to be emulated by Rotarians generally. 


* See Planting Peace in Our Back Yards, by Herbert W. Hines, Octo- 
ber, 1938, Rotar1an; and A Beam of Light for This Dark Day, by Peter 
Molyneaux, November, 1937, RoTARIAN 


the late Michael Pupin and Nikola Tesla, electrical 


geniuses 


colonies of the city. Perhaps the Convention goers may al 
range to hear from Theodore Andrica, the reporter on the 


Press who hit on the idea that “foreigners” were news, 


the story of his work which ought to be emulated by th 
press 1n every city or town with a consid rable new-im 
migrant population. 

Cleveland Convention shoul 


Those attending the 


son Ol 


meet also Judge Frank Lausche, a Slovenian im 


young < 


migrants, now a leading and deeply respected 
izen of his city and State, himself profound] interested 
in the problem I raise. They should see what the public 
3 
aqaomny 


library system and the International Institute are 


toward giving the new-immigrant elements a sense of 
their backgrounds and bringing them into communica 
tion with one another. 

Cleveland has a great deal to teach Rotarians who may 
be interested in accepting the challenge of “the foreigner.” 
They will have to devise their own ways and methods to 
fit the local conditions. But as they succeed, they may 
properly warm with satisfaction at having done a job 
that needs to be done. For Rotary’s Fourth Object—in- 
ternational goodwill and understanding—like charity, be- 


gins at home in all countries. 
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HAT matters most in any nation is the well- 
being of its citizens. When any social force hurts them, 
sooner or later it hurts all. Within the past 20 years, in- 
terstate chain stores have become such a force—one which 
menaces the nation’s economic and social structure and 
which, therefore, should be shackled. 

Let me make no bones about it: the interstate chain 
store must go. Why? 
terns of community life which have made the United 


First, because it destroys the pat- 


States what it is today; second, because, through the con- 
centration of money and credit, it leads directly to mo- 
For similar reasons, the people of Canada and 
the people of Great Britain—the latter call the chain 
store a multiple shop—are now making preparation to 


nopoly. 


curb and control it. 

The interstate chain store is an old institution and a 
big institution, but that doesn’t make it a good institu- 
tion. It had its beginning in 1858 in the retail distribu- 
tion of food, but the chain stores had slight influence 
in the United States before 1900. Then the interstate 
systems began to expand rapidly, gaining momentum 
after the World War, when they began to encroach more 
and more upon independent dealers’ territory in small 
communities. Today the chain-store idea has spread to 
55 fields, and the estimated annual total sales volume of 
56,600 units in corporate retail food systems alone is 
$?.984,700,000. Shocked by these facts, citizens who be- 


lieve in local ownership and individual enterprise and 
who realize that State laws have their limitations are 
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SHACKLE THE | 








Sed 


The interstate chain store has become a significan 
post-War development in the socio-economic |if, 





of the United States and other countries. Because | 
of its phenomenal rise in a field heretofore de. | 
veloped by independent stores, those alarmed by it; 
growth have introduced a measure in Congress to ! 
control it. Congressman Wright Patman, of Texas, . 

—= 





Yes! 


Says Wright Patman 


United States Congressman from Texas 


demanding that something be done on a national scale 
immediately. 

Well, something is being done—but not enough. The 
Robinson-Patman Act, in effect since 1936, prohibits di- 
version of brokerage and arrangement of “unfair” dis- 
counts in order to give the independent dealers the same 
advantages as the interstate chain stores. While this con- 
structive measure has had a salutary effect, it is not far- 
reaching enough to effect the economic and social read- 
justments desirable. 

The 76th Congress, I believe, will take the obvious 
forward step sometime during this session, for when it 
convened January 3, House Resolution 1 already had 
been filed. It provides for a tax of $50 per store on 
chains of ten to 15 units and for graduated amounts up 
to $1,000 per store in systems which include more than 
500 units. The total amount then is to be multiplied 
by the number of States in which the interstate chain 
of stores is represented. 

While this measure—a constitutional one—will have 
slight effect on the average chain with its 35 units, it will 
affect seriously perhaps 20 of the 1,500 interstate chain- 
store systems retailing food. They will be given two years 
in which to dispose of unprofitable stores and to make 
other necessary adjustments, but they cannot evade the 
graduated tax levies by breaking up into State corpora- 
tions coordinated by holding companies. 

Consider the impact the interstate chain-store system 
has had upon Main Street in your community. A gen- 
eration ago retail distribution was in the hands of the 
local businessman who owned and operated grocery, 
drug, cigar, novelty, and other stores. They made your 
community their home, joined churches and lodges, sent 
their children to local schools. They helped local boys 
and girls to get jobs just as they [Continued on page 56] 
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E CHAIN STORE? 








fieant f sponsor of the bill, declares that the interstate 
life chain-store system should be curbed because it 
cause ‘menaces the social and economic structure. Godfrey 
e de. M. Lebhar, the editor of Chain Store Age, coun- 
by its ters with the assertion that it performs a vital eco- 
CSS to nomic service. Their arguments are elaborated 


Vexas, in the debate-of-the-month—THE EDITORS. 


No! 


Says Godfrey M. Lebhar 


Editor, Chain Store Age 








————————— 


HENEVER a relatively new institution becomes 
widely popular—and note that word “popular”—some 
alarmist scrambles forth to cry “Wolf! Wolf!” Calling 
all witch-hunters, he describes this institution as an all- 
star octopus, a triple-threat Frankenstein. He is a busy 
man these days—and his current bugbear is the chain 
store, which its enemies would liquidate during the cur 
rent session of the United States Congress by passing 
House of Representatives Bill No. 1, the “death sen- 
tence” bill. 

Sponsors of this measure know that they cannot de- 
stroy property outright except by “due process” of law. 
That is why they propose instead to tax interstate chain 
stores out of existence by levying a confiscatory tax upon 
them. Yet if the chain-store idea is fundamentally anti- 
social, why not wipe all chain stores out—leaf, branch, 
trunk, and root—whether they are interstate or intrastate 
concerns? A constitutional amendment in the United 
States and appropriate legislation in Great Britain and 
Canada could abolish them permanently. 

But here is something to think about, too. Any legis 
lative club you may use to “crack down” upon chain 
stores can be used just as effectively to bludgeon inde- 
pendent stores and voluntary chains into extinction. And 
if this movement to return to the dark ages of merchan- 
dising continues, what is to stop a similar attack against 
multiple ownership in general—so that no one will be 
allowed to own more than one newspaper, one theater, 
one factory, one farm, one house, or more than one of 
: anything? 

i Despite bogies and bugaboos paraded by foes of chain 
stores, millions of people like these retail outlets. There 
is and can be no other reason why consumers buy from 
them or producers sell to them. If the public didn’t like 
chains, it could put them out of business tomorrow—not 
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by passing discriminatory and punitive laws, but by re- 
fusing to patronize them. 

Yet the public does patronize chain stores. The latest 
authentic figures, those of the United States Census of 
Distribution for 1935, indicate that of the 1,653,961 retail 
stores in this country, 89 percent were operated by inde- 
pendent merchants, 8 percent by chain stores, and the 
remainder by other types of distribution. But so popu 
lar were the chain stores that purchases in them totalled 
more than 8 billion dollars—about 22 percent of all the 
money spent by consumers in retail stores. 

And the public has good reasons for buying in chain 
stores. They are conveniently located, are attractive with 
in and without, sell good quality merchandise, and give 
quick, efficient service. But here’s the determining fac 
tor in the situation: chain stores sell at lower prices, thus 
saving money for consumers and raising their standard 
of living. 

There are good, solid, reliable facts to prove that the 
chain-store prices are lower. In food and drug stores, 
for example, they are 6 to 184 percent lower, according 
to the Federal Trade Commission’s one-million-dollar in 
vestigation made over a period of six years. The Com 
mission examined carefully all factors involved, includ 
ing alleged shortcomings of chains—the familiar charge 
of shortweights, starvation wages, price policies, loss- 
leader merchandising, and the danger of monopoly— 
and it came to this conclusion: “To tax out of existence 
the advantages of chain stores is to tax out of existence 
the advantages which the consuming public has found 
in patronizing them, with a [Continued on page 58] 
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By James Truslow Adams 


HERE is no section of the United States more rich 
in romance and achievement than the Old Northwest, 
of which the “Ohio country” formed a part, whether we 
consider the early struggles against French, British, and 
Indians; the political achievement of the Northwest Ordi- 
nance; the unprecedented speed with which wilderness 
was changed into civilized States; or the way in which 
the “American dream” found here and in other parts of 
the great central valley its highest fulfillment. 

In possession of the French until 1763, the Ohio coun- 
try was not unknown to the American colonists on the 
Atlantic slope of the mountains. Fur traders and ex- 
plorers had pushed their way out to it, and the Ohio 
Company, in which George Washington was interested, 
was only one of several grants made by Virginia. Wash- 
ington, indeed, was one of the fathers of the section and 
of the whole West, his interest in its rich lands and possi- 
bilities of development never leaving him from his very 
first journeyings into it. Even as early as 1753, when he 
was dispatched to warn the French to keep out of the 
Ohio Valley, he had his eye on certain “extensive and 
very rich meadows.” 

Little, however, was done in the way of settlement until 
after the Revolution. In 1779 there were at most but 200 
or 300 white men in the whole Kentucky district, which 
first enlisted interest. Five years later there were thou- 
sands, pouring through the mountain passes or going 
down the Ohio River in flatboats. They came from both 
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From Flatboat to Ship of State 


‘arly Ohio—the dramatic story 
of its réle in the growth of a 
nation is briefly sketched by a 
distinguished author-historian. 


North and South on the coast, and in Ohio the “Western 
Reserve” belonging to Connecticut became almost a 
second New England with its town meetings and general 
type of New England life and ways. We speak often 
of “the frontier,” as if it were a standard type of life. In 
fact, not only have the frontiers of different sections 
differed largely from one another, but also each has 
passed through successive stages. First there have been 
the explorers, hunters, trappers, traders, with occasional 
lonely settlers. There is also the frontier of the land 
speculators and of larger settlements, until, step by step, 
frontier merges into old settlement though permeated by 
a different spirit. All these stages were passed through 
in Ohio. 

But the Revolution and independence ‘had a special 
effect on the Old Northwest. For one thing, the new 
nation was heavily burdened with debt, and the inefh- 
cient and weak Confederation had neither credit nor 
money. The vast territory, an empire in itself over the 
mountains, was claimed by different States, most of it 
by Virginia. To settle, at one stroke, the disputes be- 
tween them, and the financial problem of the Govern- 
ment, the States agreed to cede their claims to the United 
States, one of the most important steps taken in the na- 
tion’s history. At the time, however, the Western coun- 
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trv was a wilderness inhabited almost solely by Indians. 
There were, perhaps, 100 shacks or so at Pittsburgh, under 
the protection of Fort Pitt, and Louisville was the only 
hamlet that could boast a store. To make the country 
valuable as a national asset, both large-scale immigra- 
tion and a government had to be provided. 

Congress tackled the problem in 1784 and received a 
report by Thomas Jefferson which was to a large extent 
in the Ordinance of 1785. So much attention has been 
paid by historians to the great Ordinance of 1787, which 
was the charter of the Old Northwest, that Jefferson’s 
plan and the earlier Ordinance have not received the 
credit they deserve. The fact is that all the most impor- 
tant elements in the great Ordinance were all to be found 
in the earlier one and were Jefferson’s own ideas. 

Chief among these was an entirely new one in the state- 
craft of empire. If it had been impossible for Great 
Britain to retain in subjection the colonists of the sea- 
board, it would evidently be even more so for them them 
selves to hold the West of the future as subject to the 13 
Eastern States. But what to do? History was silent, but 
Jefferson conceived the idea of allowing the formation 
of new States in the West which, when their population 
had reached a certain point, should be admitted into the 
Union on a parity and with all the rights of the original 
States. No more potent idea has ever been conceived 
in government, and it is not too much to say that it made 
possible the United States of today, a nation of 130 mil- 


Had 


it not been for Jefferson’s idea there is no doubt in my 


lion souls, and stretching from Atlantic to Pacific. 


mind that the nation would have steadily broken up, as 





and strong enough 


section after section grew populous 


to resent control by a Government in which they did not 


share equally with all others. 

The Ordinance of 1787 adopted the same idea, mé 
hed only in some details. Two other ideas in Jefferson's 
plan were unfortunately not followed. One was that th 


new States when admitted to the Union should forevet 


remain a part of it; and the other was that there shot 
be no slavery in the entire West, whereas the 1787 Ord 
nance prohibited it only in the Northwest Territory 


West from Canada to the Gulf, 


and had the new States definitely 


there been a white, fre¢ 
given up the claims 
right to secede when admitted, the history of the Unit 


States might have been very different. 


ir Congress of the old Confederation, howe, r, was 


weak, and little was accomplished under the Ordinan 
of 1785. Besides government there was, as I have pointes 
out, the problem of settlement. Various land compani 
were projected, but the one that concerns us most w 
that which started in the “Bunch of Grapes” tavern 
Boston among a group of ex-Army friends who formed 
themselves into the “Ohio Associates,” of which General 
Rufus Putnam and Manasseh Cutler became the agents 
The plan was to buy up a large tract of Ohio land with 
had 
been paid off, but which the Government could hardly 
Under the Ordinance of 


ever, any one sale of land could amount to not more than 


the worthless Continental currency in which they 


1785, how 


refuse to receive. 


one township, SO that to make transactions on the scale 


contemplated a new law was called for. Political ethics 


Perhaps no more potent idea in government ever has been conceived than that originated by Jefferson and later in 


corporated in 


NORTH 


(area shown in white 


the Ordinance of 1787, thereby making possible a nation extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Map by Ben Albert Benson 
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were net then on a very high plane; Congressmen were 
found ready to adopt a scheme in which they could make 
a profit; and by 1787 the Ordinance of that year was 
passed, the most Important state document next to the 
Federal Constitution itself, though lacking the two ideas 
of Jefferson we have noted above as being rejected. 
Settlement was now rapid. The Ohio Associates had 
bought their tract on the Ohio River below the western 
limit of the Seven Ranges, and in 1788 General Putnam 
travelled by road from Philadelphia to the Youghio- 
gheny, where he built a boat called the Mayflower, and 
Marietta, which was 


f 


floated down river to the site of 
then founded. Other land companies and independent 
settlers were busy, so that the country north of the Ohio 
filled rapidly, and soon settlement reached the Lakes. 
By 1790 it is estimated that there were 190,000 people in 
the Western country. Indeed, the growth and energy of 
the West have been unexampled. Without going into de- 
tail we may note that the beautiful city of Cleveland, in 
which Rotary International is to hold its Convention 
next June, and which was founded only in 1796, has now 
a population of perhaps one million (over 900,000 in the 
Census of 1930) and is the sixth city in size in the United 
States. The founder, Moses Cleaveland, had had shares 
in the Connecticut Land Company which had bought 


about 3 million acres of Connecticut’s “Western Reserve.” 


= were two other points which deserve atten- 


tion in this early period which is the background of the 
Ohio of today. We have noted that if it had not been for 
the arrangement by which new States could be admitted 
to the Union, that Union would almost inevitably have 
fallen to pieces. 

There were other causes of possible disunion which can 
be touched on only briefly. 

The Spaniards were still in possession of the lower part 
of the Mississippi and its mouth. The cost of land transit 
east over the mountains before railroads and canals 
seemed to be a permanent barrier to the growth of the 
West unless it had access to the sea by the great river. 
By 1800 the Ohio country was raising crops for export 
to other countries to the amount of some $700,000 a year, 
and ships were trading soon after with Liverpool and 


Italy, sailing from Pittsburgh and Marietta as their home 
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ports. Difficulties with the Spaniards threatened this out- 
let, and when, after the Spanish territory had been trans- 
ferred to Napoleon, Jefferson bought it in his famous 
Louisiana Purchase, he made his second great contribu- 
tion to the West and the solidarity of the nation. 

The final trouble in these early times had been with 
the Indians. So-called “sales” and treaties often meant 
little, largely because the organization of Indian life was 
so unlike that of the whites that they did not understand 
what they were doing. The clearing of Ohio took many 
years, and 1791 was a Winter of terror in the Northwest. 
General St. Clair, sent out by Washington, met a severe 
defeat on a branch of the Wabash River near the present 
boundary of Ohio, and was replaced by “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne, who fought several campaigns with none of his 
usual recklessness, and on August 3, 1795, signed a treaty 
with Little Turtle of the Miami tribe at Greenville. 
Within the boundaries then delimited there was peace 
for more than a generation. 

We cannot concern ourselves in so brief an article with 
the later history of the State and its marvellous develop- 
ment in population and industrial and cultural life. Even 
its earlier period has had to be touched on in barest out- 
line. Enough has been said, however, to show how com- 
pletely interwoven the story of Ohio is with that of the 
entire nation and of its greatest names. Among others, 
George Washington, as soldier and businessman, helped 
to foster it, as did Thomas Jefferson with his consum- 
mate statesmanship. 

I have elsewhere pointed out the enormous debt which 
democracy owes to the West. By 1763 the life of the sea- 
board colonies was becoming “set” in the pattern of a 
sort of provincial England. Had there been no West, 
had the waves of the Pacific washed the western slopes of 
the Alleghenies, or had the West remained permanently 
in the possession of the at one time two great empires 
of Spain and France, there would have been no United 
States, or at best a small nation in which democracy 
might well have hardened into the class pattern of the 
Old World States of the time. 

It has been the West, and not least in what John Fiske 
has called the “critical period” in American history, which 
has made the nation possible and saved America’s demo- 
cratic outlook and way of life. 
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In the broadened social conception, managers realize that the community does many things which benefit business. 


Ah! That's Management 


By Edwin B. Moran 


Manager, Central Division, National Assn. of Credit Men 


WO PARTNERS, after spending their lives build- 
ing a successful soap business, died and left their two 
sons the business. The sons did not pull together. 

“We had better split up,” said one. The other agreed. 
“Will you make me a proposition?” 

“You make it.” 

He did. Its terms were astonishing. He said he would 
be satisfied to take the goodwill and correspondence, and 
let the other have the physical assets, including a factory 
and equipment valued at about 9 million dollars. The 
second accepted, thinking the first a fool. 

However, the latter went to a banker, explained what 
he had done and was planning, and borrowed 2 million 
dollars. With half of this he built a factory; the re- 
mainder he used for working capital. Soon he had a 
going and profitable business, and the other had only 
acres of empty factory space. 

A story with a moral? Yes. The first young man 
recognized that there is an unlisted asset in every busi- 
ness that can be worth far more in the long run than 
cash. Its name is “management.” 

Nobody has found a way to put good management on 
a balance sheet. Bad management often counterfeits 


good management—for a while. Good management is 
less tangible and more subject to sudden change than 
goodwill. But it is the element which tempers all the 
processes and parts of a business. It can make or break 
the value of all other assets. 

Today management is changing, not because business 
has recognized new goals, but because the true function 
of business has been more generally understood. Its 
function, we see now, is not merely to earn profits for 
the owners of capital. That is a part of its motivation, 
its incentive. The true function of business ts to create 
more or better goods at lower and lower prices and to 
facilitate their distribution. 


basic fact guides and gives character to the best manage 


A clearer appreciation of this 


ment today. 

Intense competition and unprecedented problems have 
changed the things about which managers must think. 
For example, in the broadened social conception, man- 
agers realize that the community (whether the city or 
the nation) does many things for the benefit of every 
business: in the very granting of the charter of incor- 
poration; in building highways and streets, without 
which the business could hardly operate; in improving 
public docks, perhaps; in attracting adequate labor sup- 
plies; in providing public education; in a thousand and 
one indirect but necessary ways. In return, according to 
the new conception, it is part of the duty of management 
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to do everything possible to succeed, and, by succeeding, 
to maintain regular work and a steady flow of employ- 
ment and wages. A failure, a business bankruptcy, 1s 
not only a private-profit failure, but also a social failure 
with many complications, losses, personal tragedies. 

So management, the dynamic leadership of business, 
is being tested with new acids. Let’s explore some of the 
present day tests. 

For one thing, drift is no longer an acceptable alibi. 
When businessmen get together, you often hear them 
say that “things are improving’—or “conditions are 
worse.” As if there were no way for a business to go 
but with the tide. The new point of view insists that 
management make trends; or, failing that, it must ac- 
quire mastery by becoming aware of them before they 
are apparent to others, and, by changing business pro- 
grams, take prompt advantage of them. That way lies 
profit, certainly. That way, too, lies increased commu- 
nity security through permanency of employment. 

This is basic. Business failures resulting from delib- 
erate credit frauds, according to the fraud-prevention de- 
partment of the National Association of Credit Men, have 
resulted in the indictment of 2,863 businessmen in the 
United States since June, 1925, and a recovery for estates 
of $1,875,884. 
portant policing activity, but they are insignificant when 


These figures give the results of an im- 


placed beside the number of failures caused not by dis- 
honesty or fraud, but by 
lack of 


management competence. 


forward looking 


Was it merely because of 
“lucky breaks” that a cer 
tain well-known corpora- 
tion engaged in a basic in- 
dustry has gone through 
depressions and _ recessions 
in the last few years with- 
out reducing wages or em- 


ployment and without cut- 


ting dividends? No! Di- 
rect competitors of this con- 
cern reduced wages and 


abandoned dividends. 
Look-ahead management 
was responsible for this 
concern’s superior result. 
Prevision. Prophecy, if you 
please. Creating trends. 
Taking quick advantage of 
inevitable trends. What , 
Charles F. Kettering, of the 
General Motors Research 
Corporation, calls “the to- 
morrow mind.’ What 
some call farsightedness. What some call research. And 
coupled with this skill, the courage to act accordingly. 

Probably no characteristic is more fundamentally im- 
portant for managers today than mastery and continuous 


use of the research attitude. Not merely research by 





Many hairpin companies went broke when women 
began having their hair cut, but one invented 
“bobby pins” and made more money than before. 
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chemist and engineer in a laboratory, though that is 
essential. I mean, also, constant exploration to answer 
the question, “What is day after tomorrow going to 
bring?” That attitude is used by the best management 
in guiding every phase of a concern’s activities: labor 
relations, organization, product, distribution, demand. 

Consider a case. A number of years ago many women 
began cutting off their hair. As a result, dozens of hair- 
pin companies went broke; they couldn’t or wouldn't 


look ahead. 


morrow mind”; he put a kink in old-fashioned hairpins, 


But somebody in that industry had a “to- 


called them “bobby pins,” and made more money than 
before. That’s management! 

Trends important to us are not always discovered by 
finding out what others in our own line are doing. In 
a given field, we'll say, most articles were once made of 
wood; and the manufacturer of woodenware articles, 
typically, considered that his real competitors were other 
If he had looked ahead 


more shrewdly, he would have known that a far more 


wot rdenwa re ma nufact urers. 


serious competitor was the man who was stealing his 
market with products made of iron—and later, steel— 
and now, aluminum—and tomorrow, what? 

Do new developments in the automobile field perhaps 
mean life or death for motorboat manufacturers? What 
is the “tomorrow” of musical instruments, in view of 
radio? What will television do to (a) movies, (b) the 
radio business, (c) advertising technique? When rayon 
comes in, we have seen natural silk more or less go out; 
and now with nylon, will rayon go out? Coal for domes- 
tic use is not so much threatened by rival coals—is it?— 
as by consumer preference, say, for 
Management fails in 
its duty to stockholders and the 
community alike to the extent that 
it does not farsightedly look ahead, 
recognize change, and do the things 
necessary to meet it. 

How shall management satisfy 
this imperative? 

The first fundamental 
education. 
educated in the special science and 
technique of management. We 
have taken too much for granted 
about management training in the 
past. It does not matter so much 
how the training is secured, whether 
\ in a college of business or by going 
through an_ office-boy-to-president 
curriculum. But many of us have 
rather carelessly assumed that if a 
man grows up in an organization, 
by some mysterious process he pres- 
ently becomes competent to manage it. No such thing. 
Management is a special skill. Probably an unsuspectedly 
large percentage of our business failures are due, if the 
truth were exactly measurable, to management by men 
who may have the surface marks of managers, but have 


natural gas. 


need is 
The manager must be 
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not acquired the special skill. Their failure is a failure in 
education. 

A second fundamental need is conscious and continual 
use of every sound form of laboratory and statistical 
research. 

Formal research costs money. A recent study showed 
that the steel industry alone in the United States spends 
more than 9 million dollars a year 
on research activities; 40 percent of 
this goes to improve the quality of 
old products, 32 percent to dis- 
cover new products, 18 percent to 
perfect production methods and 
reduce manufacturing costs, and 
10 percent to the study and dis- 
covery of new markets. Research 
in chemical industries since the 
War has cost tens of millions of 
dollars, and is said to have yielded 
more than 200,000 products en- 
tirely new to man. Millions of 
dollars, all told, have been spent in 
research on air-conditioning proc- 
esses and apparatus. Telephone 
laboratories, electric light and 
power laboratories, drug-research 
laboratories—all are constantly 
adding new products and_proc- 
esses. 

Research costs money. One rea- 
son for its high cost is because 
much blind-alley exploration is necessary. By definition, 
research is exploration of the unknown. Edison tried 
thousands of materials from all parts of the globe, and 
spent huge sums, before he found the material that he 
deemed best for the carbon filament of his electric lamp. 

Because research is costly, too many businessmen, spon- 
soring products which at the moment are “doing all 
right,” refuse to pay the price. When change suddenly 
appears, they fail. And because business failure is a 
social disaster as well as a private-profit disaster, the 
conviction is growing that society has a right to demand 
that management look ahead; and if formal research is 
necessary, may even require management to support it 
as a cost of doing business in the public interest. 

When the cost of research is too great for an individual 
concern, it may be undertaken by groups. I have visited 
a laboratory, for instance, where basic tests were being 
made on concrete-reinforcing materials. The testing ap- 
paratus was huge and costly, and none of the 100-odd 
concerns that supported the laboratory could afford the 
cost of it alone. 

Research reveals what is close to or just beyond the 
frontiers of present practice. Having acquired the infor- 
mation, management has a mandate to use it coura- 
geously. It takes courage to pioneer. Some men are 
poor managers simply because, though they know that 
change must come, and are aware of the direction of 
change, they are fairly well satisfied with the way things 





Research in chemical industries since the War has 
ylelded more than 200,000 products new to mankind. 
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are going now, and do not want change. They haven't 
the courage for it. 

Statistical research is important for managers in the 
study of broad business movements. For instance: Do 
mounting debt figures show that we are to have infla 
tion?—and, if so, what will it do to thzs business? What 
will happen in this industry between now, say, and next 


Autumn? What changes 


are coming in Government 


by policy or personnel ?—and 


Illusts ations 
W allac ¢€ Morgan 


what will their effect be? 
What directions of thought 
are being followed by lead 
ers of organized labor? 
What is the situation in ag 
riculture and how may it 
affect buying power? What 
will be done about tariffs 
and subsidies? What are 
the possibilities of a general 
armed conflict inthe months 
immediately ahead? Where 
would this industry be in 
the economic alignment 
which some experts believe 
necessary under conditions 
of modern warfare? Are 
there any new inventions 
on the horizon that will 
affect this business appre 
ciably either directly or in 
directly? And so on runs a host of questions. 

The subjects to which alert management requires an 
swers, sometimes seem far afield. But in these days, far 
off events have prompt repercussions in our own back 
yards. A nose for “smelling out” the significant facts is 
often the true measure of difference between a poor o1 
mediocre manager and a truly great one. Business his 
tory in every land bears out that statement. 

A story is told about Marshall Field. Necessarily, he 
was a look-ahead man. One of his partners, in charge 
of merchandising, said that Mr. Field only twice, during 
a certain financial panic, gave him any advice as to his 
conduct of merchandising activities. Once, before the 
signs of the’coming panic were apparent to most people, 
Mr..Field said: 

“Now is a good time to have cash.” 

Later, when business was in the depths of depression, 
and most people were hoarding any cash they had, Mr. 
Field said: 

“Now is a good time to have merchandise.” 

Few words. But they represented a concentrated es 
sence of judgment and decision based on careful consid 
Decisions of that kind 
made scores of millions of dollars, first and last, for 


eration of a thousand factors. 


Marshall Field, and built the kind of business that served 
well its social purpose. That is why I say and insist that 
good management, though the balance sheet does not 
itemize it, is the greatest asset of any business. 
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O YOU often wish you could play a tune right 
off? Would you like to start the fun for the children 
making music? To get up a novel musical attraction for 
Rotary luncheons, ladies’ nights, meetings? To sponsor 
a unique band? If so, it may be news to you that there 
are any number of instruments you can play without 
long and tedious training. You can, in fact, make them 
yourself. Bob Burns, radio and screen star and an hon- 
orary member of the Rotary Club of Van Buren, Arkan- 
sas, has become famous with a section of gas pipe on 
which he accidentally discovered he could play a tune. 
It’s surprising what pleasing musical effects can be ex- 
tracted from old garden hose, combs, carpenter’s saws, 
jugs, bottles, barrels, jelly jars, spoons—to name but a few. 

Don’t laugh! The idea is neither foolish nor faddish. 
Schools encourage the making and playing of simple in- 
struments because they kindle youngsters’ interest and 
results come quickly. Some 60,000 tots are now playing 
in rhythm bands in which they manipulate rattles, gongs, 
tambourines, drums, joyfully to a lively tune on the piano. 
In addition, there are scattered throughout the United 
States all the way from jug bands to symphonic groups, 
all instruments of which are made and played by the 
youngsters themselves. 

Satis N. Coleman, of Columbia University, is the 
pioneer in this homemade-instrument movement. Her 
books are now used as texts in schools. Mrs. Coleman 
started her career teaching young hopefuls. to play the 
piano and violin in the traditional way. She found that 
for most of them it was a pretty tough assignment. 
“They lost interest so quickly,” she said, “and dodged the 
daily practice because it was so long before they could 


play a real tune.” 
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Have Fun with Music 


By Doron K. Antrim 


Editor of The Metronome 


The comb-and-tissue concerto 
comes back, as thousands learn 
to coax melodies from any handy 
object—a spoon, a jug, a bucket. 


Bob Burns,comedianand hon- 
orary Rotarian, blasted his 
way to fame with a gas pipe. 








So she got the idea of hav- 
ing them make drums, rat- 
tles, pipes, and other devices 
they could play at once. It 
would, she reasoned, give 
them an incentive. They 
could play together, and later on, should they desire, they 
would be better prepared to try the piano or violin. The 
youngsters were enthusiastic about it from the start. 
Eventually she organized symphonic groups of 100 or 
more performers, all playing on self-made instruments. 
These groups appeared on the radio and in sound films 
and the movement spread. 

“Anyone who makes an instrument,” Mrs. Coleman 
has said, “finds a tune to play on it, for the creative in- 
stinct, once aroused, is easily continued. I have seen 
many home orchestras spring from these beginnings. 
Some of the children who started out here with drums 
have later become excellent pianists. But, most impor- 
tant, any child, no matter how much or how little 
talented, can find an instrument adapted to his ability, 
one that will give him joy in self-expression. And that’s 
what music is for—to give us joy.” 

Professor Charles C. Weidemann, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has a unique laboratory where young musicians 
fashion devices for sound effects from anything that will 
vibrate. Professor Weidemann can make 12 different in- 
struments from peanut shells, poke weeds, wooden cups, 
and other odds and ends. His “monophone” consists 
of a mop, a cigar box, a piece of wire, and some hair 
plucked from the tail of a horse. The “kindleton” is 
made from ordinary kindling wood cut into bars and 
laid across tubes made of rolled newspapers, the bars to 
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be struck with mallets. One group of boys and girls 
play on “bugletons” or simple xylophones. He cuts up 
a section of old garden hose, lays pieces out before him, 
and makes music on them. He develops a trumpetlike 
wind instrument from cancelled checks glued together 
to form trumpets of different length and diameter. 

When Professor Weidemann was but a lad of 10, he 
found he could play a tune on a picket fence by regulat 
ing the length of the pickets. He has since made more 
than 100 instruments from odd pieces of this and that. 
It is a hobby with other adults. John S. Greenwalt, for 
example, appeared on the National Broadcasting Com 
pany’s Hobby Lobby program and demonstrated his vir- 
tuosity on leaves of laurel, ivy, pear, rose, hedge, and 
wild cherry. On a large network of radio stations, four 
young men called the “Kidoolers” play some three dozen 
instruments, most of which they have made themselves 
or picked up in a 10-cent store. 

Bob Burns is another who cashed in on a crazy idea. 
When 15, he played trombone in the Van Buren Queen 
City Silver Cornet Band. The boys were in the back of 
Hayman’s Plumbing Shop one afternoon rehearsing for 
the evening performance. In fun Bob picked up a piec 
of gas pipe and played a bass note on it. The stunt got 
a laugh. Encouraged, he rolled up a sheet of music, slid 
it back and forth in the pipe, and so varied the tone. 
From that idea was born the bazooka on which Bob has 
since played his way to fame and fortune. 

Why not try your hand at some of these instruments? 


Photos: Courtesy, Satis N. Coleman 














Tots need no parental prompting to practice on 
instruments they have made themselves, finds a 
Columbia University professor, whose young 
pupils and a few of their handcrafted tune 
makers are shown here. The idea, rapidly spread- 
ing, is a useful vent for juvenile eagerness. 












The materials are all about you—in the kitchen, cup 
board, back yard, woods, and fields. The thrill of musi 
making may be yours, and impromptu entertainment 


| 17] 
As for the chilaren, 


they will follow your suggestions eagerly. You may even 


provided for Rotary get-togethers. 


~ 


develop a home orchestra. 

Which reminds me of Freddy, my neighbor's 12-year 
old. The other evening he and I started in with a pait 
of drumsticks. Incidentally, you can buy them at a 10 


cent store or make them yourself, preferably from hick 


ory wood, notching the ends and sanding them smooth. 


Testing first the floor, a chair, the table top, we started 


to see how many surfaces would respond to our taps. 


ran the stick down the corruga 


I got out a washboard, 


“roll” which regular drummers 


labor a long time to perfect. Freddy was fascinated with 
Pan) i 


this and with other effects he could produce on the wash 


tions, and produced the 


board. I showed him how to execute the “roll” on a 


chair bottom by alternating two left-hand taps with tw 


right, 


beginning slowly and evenly and gradually in 
Once 


creasing the speed. started on this he was deter 


mined to get it despite his mother’s admonition that 
was bedtime. But the real thrill came when he tuned 
in on a radio band and kept time with it. 

On another occasion I told Freddy to find an old inner 
tube, a wooden pail, bowl, barrel, or cocoanut. He 
the tube and pail. W< stretched a section of the tubs 


tight over the top of the pail, tacked it down, and behold 


constructed large and 


a drum. He has SINC small 


drums, painting them in gaudy colors. He found that 


by tacking a piece of inner tube over one end of a long 
cardboard tube, he had a telegraph drum similar to that 
used in Africa to convey messages from town to town. 


Freddy was soon making all sorts of rhythm devices 


Two spareribs, he discovered, cut equal length, provided 
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a set of “bones.” By placing a few buckshot in a hollow 
gourd, he had a device similar to a “maraccas” used in 
rumba bands today. He cut a slit in a couple of cocoa- 
nuts, hollowed them out, scraped the surface, and had 
a set of temple blocks featured in the best dance bands 
today. They give forth goofy sounds when struck. He 
placed a little gravel in an old-fashioned flour sifter, 
shook it systematically to some good tunes on the radio, 
and soon had all feet tapping. Gather the youngsters 
who play drums and other devices around a piano and 
watch a rhythm band have fun. 

As for Freddy, a new world has opened for him. His 
father told me: “Freddy may never become an inventor 
or a musician, but he is learning to use his head and 


a 


hands. Besides, it keeps him out of mischief.” 


B.- T you may yearn to play that set you just heard. 


There are plenty of ways to do it. Get a fine-toothed 
comb, cover it with tissue paper, and hum through it. 
Form a duet or quartette among your children or friends 
with piano accompaniment. Add a drum and you have 
a band. Paul Whiteman sometimes features comb duets 
over the radio. The Mound City Blue Blowers, a group 
of small-town boys, made themselves famous on records, 
on the radio, and in theaters playing on combs. 

Or tune up with these. Place a thumb over the tube 
end of a bicycle pump so that when you pump, the air 
will be forced out, making a musical sound. The harder 
you pump, the higher will be the tone. Wilber Hall has 
pumped such tunes with Paul Whiteman’s band. Play 
Bernard Ladd’s “dental blocks” by tapping the teeth with 
a pencil held loosely against them and shaping the mouth 
cavity to get different tones. These things are easy to do 
and offer musical diversity for amateur nights. 

Now for something really to test your skill. 

If you have an ordinary steel carpenter’s saw, you pos- 
sess a complete and satisfying musical instrument. The 
Weaver Brothers from the Ozarks are said to be the 


first to discover a tune could be played on a saw. For 
years they featured it in vaudeville. A small mallet or 
tapper is the only accessory needed. Place the handle 
between your knees with the teeth toward you, curve the 
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blade down by pressing the thumb on the tip, and strike 
the blade with a mallet. Be sure to allow the saw free 
vibration. You can get an ethereal, quavery quality of 
tone that is delightful. With a little practice you'll soon 
be able to entertain others as well as yourself. 

Here is something that is “sure fire” at a party or social 
gathering. Professor Weidemann calls it a “glassophone” 
—-made by pouring water in a number of jelly or drink- 
ing glasses. Water-glass music was once as popular in 
England as bingo is now in the United States. The “Ar- 
monica,” Benjamin Franklin’s invention, consisted of ; 
series of bowls made to revolve and were played by ap- 
plying moistened fingertips to the edges of the bowls. 
It was recently featured over the radio. 

Round up as many different sized glasses as you can. 
Tapped with a pencil they respond with a silvery tone. 
Tune the glasses to scale (Do, Re, Me, Fa, Sol, La, Ti, 
Do) by adding water of various quantities. Start several 
tones below “Do” for a wider range. Colored water in 
some of the glasses as “Do” and “Sol” makes them easier 
to identify. Now you are ready to try your skill at a 
tune—and to give your friends a chance. If you have 
enough glasses to make several sets, before the evening 
is over you can have a miniature orchestra in session. In- 
cidentally, darning needles give a pleasing effect as 
tappers. 

I discovered my young friend Freddy the other evening 
busy making a xylophone or marimba. They’re made, 
as you probably know, from pieces of wood—poplar or 
pine is good—graded in length, and tapped with mallets. 
Professor Weidemann made one last Summer out of 
chipped rocks. The strips of wood should be about 1% 
inches wide and % to % of an inch thick. To begin, 
Freddy sawed a strip nine inches long, held it lightly 
between thumb and index finger, and tapped it to estab- 
lish pitch. The scale is built from that note. 

The trick, of course, is to tune your scale correctly. 
I helped Freddy in this with the piano. If you plane a 
stick, you make the tone lower; sawing it off makes the 
tone higher. It will require careful sawing to get the 
scale just right, testing the pieces constantly as you did 
in tuning the glasses. When you get your scale finally 
tuned, lay the graduated sticks 
across two pieces of clothes line, 
fasten with brads, reach for a 
tapper, and start playing. 

Depending on your ingenuity, 
you can make these instruments 
very elaborate. Professor Weide- 
mann, for instance, has a huge 
wooden marimba which requires 
four people to play. It is mounted 
on a frame with resonators of 


cardboard [ Continued on page 60] 


Silvery tones for the rhythm 
band—made by tapping glasses 
that are tuned to scale by add- 
ing water of varying heights. 
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By Walter J. Matherly 


Dean, College of Business Administration, 
University of Florida 


HE SYSTEM of private business enterprise the 
world over is confronted today by critics and foes in un- 
precedented numbers. Many publicists are boldly declar- 
ing that this system has outlived its usefulness, that it is 
no longer adapted to our complex ways of living, that 
it must eventually disappear. 

Economist Stuart Chase, for example, argues that “the 
economy of scarcity” based on vendibility must be re 
placed by “the economy of abundance” based on service 
ability. Philosopher Harry A. Overstreet contends that 
“we move in new directions’—from the old motive of 
profit making to a new motive “of fulfilling human life.” 
Socialist Norman Thomas informs one and all that “the 
road before us” is the road, not of private capitalism, but 
of socialism. Others—authors and statesmen—advocate 
other alternatives to profit making.* But before we accept 
the conclusions of its critics and consign the system of 
private business enterprise to the limbo of outworn ways 
of doing things entirely, let us without bias reappraise its 
functions and reéxamine its philosophy. 

Soap-box oratory to the contrary, modern business is 
not a great and mysterious conspiracy of the strong to 
oppress the weak. It is simply the mechanism man has 
developed since cave days to satisfy his wants. It is 
utilization of energy, mechanical and human, to create 
wealth and income. It is buying and selling organized 
into profit-seeking enterprises. 

Business consists of both manufacturing and merchan- 


*See Is Decline of the Profit Motive Desirable?, Norman Thomas vs 
James Truslow Adams, debate-of-the-month, July, 1938, RoTartan Als« 
Consumer Cocéperatives?, Toyohiko Kagawa vs. J. Mathews, debate 
of-the-month, May, 1937, Rovartan Also Js Communism Inetitable? 
Jobn Strachey vs. George E. Sokolsky, debate-of-the-month, Decémber, 
1934, RoTARIAN 


dising. It is concerned not only with making but also 


with marketing goods and services. It connects the pro 
esses of production with the processes of distribution; it 
adjusts the forces of supply to the forces of demand: 
arbitrates the differences between those who make money 
and those who spend money. 

Even so brief an analysis propels one to the conclusion 
that the basic philosophy of business includes an increased 
interdependence of its units. Ce Operation must increas 
ingly be its lodestar. No enterprise exists unto itself 
Every producer, whether he knows it Or not, cooperates 
directly or indirectly with every other producer. All busi 
ness undertakings are bound together by common eco 
nomic ties, visible and invisible. The industrial world is 
a single economic body of which its separate units and 
agencies are individual organs. The welfare of the body 
as a whole depends upon the welfare of the individual 
organs and the welfare of the individual organs depends 
upon the welfare of the body as a whole. 

Division of labor is essential to business. Our economic 
system is amazingly complex and is divided into a multi 
tude of specialized industries—specialized as to trades, 
processes, detailed operations, and geographic districts. 
While its various parts function together as a whole, each 
part maintains a separate existence and operates inde 
pendently. 

Consider, for a moment, geographic specialization 
Within the United States, for example, each area devotes 
itself to the creation of those things for which it is best 
fitted. The South devotes itself to the production oft cot 
ton, tobacco, and textiles; the West, to the production of 
corn, wheat, and livestock; and the North, to the pro 
duction of manufactured goods. The banks, the rail 
roads, the insurance companies, and various kinds of trad- 
ing enterprises tie these three geographic regions together. 
What affects the West affects the North and the South, 
and what affects the North and South affects the West. 


No section stands by itself; its failure or prosperity de- 
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pends upon the failure or 
prosperity of the other sections. 

Nor is the United States independ- 
ent of other countries. Since it has shifted 
from a debtor to a creditor nation and since it 
has become an industrial as well as an agricul- 
tural nation, it cannot live insulated from the rest 
of the world nor can any nation. They, as well as in- 
dividuals, are interdependent. What hurts one country 
hurts all countries. Mass production demands mass con- 
sumption; a million delicate gears, both domestic and 
foreign, must mesh if food, clothes, and shelter are to be 
forthcoming. 

Mass production is impossible without machinery. So 
to interdependence we must now add increased use of 
machinery as a basic principle of the philosophy of bust- 
ness. Modern civilization differs from all previous civi- 
lizations because of differences in methods of production. 
Whereas the peoples of the past placed the burden of 
satisfying their wants on the backs of men, peoples of 
the present put this burden on the backs of machines— 


iron and steel substitutes for the backs of men. 


= us look into this further. From the beginning of 


the Christian Era to A.D. 1400, the way in which human 
beings secured their means of subsistence remained virtu- 
ally unchanged. But from 1400 to 1700, man invented 
gun powder, the printing press, and the compass! More 
progress was made during those 300 years than was made 
during the preceding 1,400. About 1760, England wit- 
nessed what has since been known as the Industrial Revo- 
lution. It was an economic change due to five machines 

all invented in less than a quarter of a century. They 
were James Hargreaves’ spinning jenny (1767), Richard 
Arkwright’s spinning frame (1769), Samuel Crompton’s 
spinning mule (1779), Edmund Cartwright’s power loom 
(1785), and James Watts’s steam engine (1782). 

These and succeeding mechanical inventions have radi- 
cally changed the economy of individuals and _ nations. 
But the process is not finished. The economic organiza- 
tion of society, through which we directly function 
physically and indirectly function mentally and spiritu- 
ally, is and will be characterized by increased perfections 
of the machine. The machine has enabled us to refine 
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our processes of production; 
to multiply greatly our sup- 
ply of goods and services; to 
shift from the use of mus- 
cular power to the use of mechanical power; to secure 
control over natural forces; to make use of wind, of 
water, of electricity, of the expansive power of gas, of the 
lever, of the inclined plane, and of other devices based 
on physical laws. No longer are we dependent upon raw 
Nature. The machine has set us free. 

The biggest single fact in our political and economic 
system at present is the machine; the second biggest is 
the corporation. To understand that system it is neces- 
sary to understand the corporation, for the philosophy of 
modern business 1s based on increased corporate owner- 
ship and management, as well as on interdependence and 
machinery. 

The ownership of wealth has passed through three 
stages: the individual proprietorship, the partnership, and 
the corporation. In the beginning, individuals owned 
and operated business units directly. Later, as operations 
expanded and additional capital and ability were needed, 
they entered into partnerships. Finally, corporations, 
with entities separate and distinct from individuals, 
emerged. A few statistics from the United States show 
the trend of the times. Here the average-size nonbank- 
ing corporation has gross assets of $570,000 and an in- 
come of $22,000. The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company is 8,000 times and the United States Steel 
Corporation is 4,000 times the size of the average cor- 
poration. There are 200 corporations which have assets 
each of more than 100 million dollars. Fifteen of these 
corporations have assets of one billion dollars or more. 
The 200 corporations together own 8] billion dollars’ 
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worth of assets, or approximately 50 percent of the cor- 
porate nonbanking wealth, 22 percent of the total na- 
tional wealth, and 38 percent of all business wealth. 
Three hundred thousand other nonbanking corpora- 
tions own the other 50 percent of the nonbanking wealth 
of the United States. Of the 200 large corporations, 42 
are railroads, 52 are public utilities, and 106 are indus- 
trial or manufacturing concerns, and these large corpo- 
rations are growing 2, times faster than the average- 
size corporation. 

Corporations employ 90 percent of the workers in 
manufacturing, in transportation and communication, 
and in mining; they also employ large numbers in other 
industries. They are rapidly assuming dominant posi- 
tions in every field—agriculture as well as retailing. 
They supply us with most of our food, clothes, and shel- 
ter, as well as with most of our comforts and luxuries. 
They touch almost everything we do, whether we are 
young or old, educated or uneducated, rich or poor, con- 
servative, liberal, or radical. 

With the development of big corporations, however, 
ownership and management have been separated. Those 
who are stockholders are widely scattered—scattered over 
the entire nation. Those who are managers are not ma- 
jority stock owners. One great corporation brags that no 
stockholder owns so much as 1 percent of its stock. 


790 


Under such circumstances, there is concentration of 
Through the 


use of proxy, of pyramiding, and of other corporate de 


economic power in the hands of a few. 


vices, some of which are perfectly legal and some of 
which at least are not illegal, since they have not yet been 
attacked in the courts, the few rather than the many 
administer corporate properties, and they administer 
them without assuming the responsibilities of ownership. 
Thus, stockholders frequently do not possess even so 
much real power as that of the bondholders’. 

Such conflict of interests brings our analysis to the 
problem of reconciling conflicting forces in behalf of pub 
lic weal. Most observers of the international economic 
scene are agreed that to fundamentals of modern busi 
ness philosophy thus far noted—interdependence, ma 
chinery, corporate ownership, and management—must be 


added increased control of pri ate busine os. 


oy in social development, the rights of the indi 


vidual (including the businessman) were supreme. They 





were surrendered only when the obvious common good 
demanded it. Government regulation of private affairs 
was considered undesirable. Men “in trade” characteris 
tically wanted not “less government in business,” but 
none at all. The spirit of the times was /atssez faire 
roughly translated as, “Let things alone and allow Nature 
to work things out.” 

But as people ceased to be predominately agricultural 
and self-sufncient, they clustered in neighborhoods, and 
congregated in cities to work in factories. Then, quite 
naturally, opposing interests became evident and social 
friction developed. Exploitation of children and women, 
unsanitary working conditions, and a host of other prob 
lems reared their heads. The aggrieved and the weak 
naturally turned to government for aid—and “govern 
ment regulation” began. In England, on the Continent, 
in Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, the United States 
in virtually all countries—there is more government in 
business now than ten years ago, and it is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that the future will see the trend 
accelerated rather than retarded. 

The United States is often cited as a case in point 
Early in its history there were no large cities, no big 
factories—and the spirit of the people was “the best gov 
ernment is that which governs least.” But as the peopl 
began to build railroads, to construct steamship lines, and 
to establish great corporations, it soon became necessary 
for government to step in and safeguard the interests of 
the whole from the interests of the parts. 

So, even prior to the °30s, government regulation of 
business in many forms had already appeared. There was 
regulation of railroads, provisions for which had been 
made by the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 and its 
numerous amendments. There was regulation of insur 
ance companies by State laws. There was regulation of 
banks as well as of money and credit for which provi 
sions had been made by the National Banking Act of 
1863, the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, and all amend 


ments to these Acts. There was regulation of marketing 
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and brokerage agencies, provisions for which had been 
made by the National Warehouse Act of 1916, the Pack- 
ers and Stockyard Act of 1921, and the Grain Futures 
Act of 1922. There was regulation of trusts and com- 
binations in restraint of trade beginning with the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act of 1890 and passing down through the 
years with such supplemental Acts as the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Clayton Act of 1914. 

Recently, increased public control of private business 
in America has appeared on many fronts. Professor 
Chester C. Maxey’s analysis of the reasons for this de- 
serves attention. He cites three: breakdown of com- 
petition, dislocations caused by the World War, govern- 
mental policies which were pursued during the early years 
of the depression. 

Competition as enyisaged by our forefathers at the 
close of the 18th Century did not work so well in the 
20th Century. It did not smooth out “the Pikes Peaks 
of prosperity” and “the Death Vaileys of depression.” Sta- 
tistics reveal that during the World War and the roaring 
20s which followed, there was overbuilding of economic 
facilities with consequent overproduction. Many econo- 
mists hold that there was overextension of credit, over- 
capitalization of corporations, inflation of prices. Finally, 
the entire economic order broke down—broke down 
more or less of its own weight—and purchasing power 
collapsed. 

The depression which followed was a depression more 
severe, more unstable, and deeper than any depression 
that had ever occurred. This may be illustrated by pig- 
iron production. In the depression beginning in 1873, 
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pig-iron production dropped, from the peak of prosperity 
to the bottom of depression, 23 percent; in the depression 
beginning in 1893, it dropped 28 percent; in the depres- 
sion beginning in 1907, it dropped 38 percent; in the de- 
pression beginning in 1920, it dropped 55 percent; and 
in the depression beginning in 1929, it dropped 80 percent. 
What happened to pig-iron production may be illustrated 
by production in other industries. Business, apparently, 
could not operate under its own steam. Due to the in- 
creased severity of the depression and the breakdown of 
competition, the people were ready for more experiments 
with government control. They came. 


kL: second cause of the appearance of increased pub- 
lic control of private business arose out of the dislocations 
caused by the World War. From 1914 to 1918 the eco- 
nomic system of the United States was greatly acceler- 
ated. Some 40 million acres of new land were brought 
into cultivation in order to feed the Allies; manufactur- 
ing was speeded up. European capital flowed into the 
United States and there was money in abundance. Fur- 
thermore, import quotas abroad, export bounties, tariffs, 
and depreciated currencies further reduced buying 
power in the United States and cut off its foreign mar- 
kets for goods. The result was that America was all 
dressed up economically, but had nowhere to go. Con- 
sequently, hard times came and the people, as always, 
looked to the Government for relief. 

The third cause of increased public control of private 
business, says Professor Maxey, may be found in the 
policy of the Government in the early years of the de- 
pression. Businessmen were given a free hand to right 
conditions. The Government did call together business 
leaders, suggested and helped launch certain programs, 
and relieved the credit situation, but it did little else; 
but there was no such comprehensive program of govern- 
ment control of agriculture, manufacturing, and finance 
as at present. 

Three major trends are discernible in current legisla- 
tion increasing governmental controls: first, an attempt 
to balance supply and demand—whereby deleterious ef- 
fects of competition shall be controlled; second, regula- 
tion of capitalization seeking to insure a fair return on 
capital investment through control of bank credit, guar- 
anty of bank deposits, and supervision of the issuance and 
sale of securities; third, control over economic security, 
primarily through the Social Security and the Wages and 
Hours Acts. 

Whether or not those trends in the United States—or 
in other countries, for they are common to many—crystal- 
lize into something permanent, it is unnecessary here to 
prophesy. But it is certain that anyone who seeks to 
understand business in the years ahead must take account 
of the broad aspect of those trends—namely, the move- 
ment toward more “government in business” as well as 
the other three basic points of business philosophy of our 
times: increased interdependence of business units, a 
greater use of machinery, and more corporate ownership 


and management. 
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Will Your Will Work? 


By Gilbert IT. Stephenson 


Director, Trust Research, Graduate School of Banking, 
American Bankers Association 


I. RAISING with you the question, will your will 
work? I am taking three things for granted: first, that 
you have a will; second, that it was drawn by competent 
counsel and is legally sound; third, that you have re 
viewed and, if necessary, revised it since the depression. 

Taking for granted that you have a legally sound, up 
to-date will, I mean only to raise a few practical busi 
ness—not legal—questions as to its workability. 

Have you divided your estate in fractions or amounts? 

Have you figured out roughly what your estate 
amounts to at the present time and, with that in mind, 
given so many thousand dollars each to So-and-So? Or 
have you provided for violent fluctuations in your estate 
by stating your money gifts in fractions instead of 
amounts? 

A generous and charitable woman came to me to help 
her prepare her will. The market value of her estate at 
that time, which was in the early stages of the depres- 
sion, was 2'4 million dollars. First she divided $250,000 
among her friends and charities; then she left the re- 
mainder in trust for her husband and children. The de- 
pression wore on and her estate dwindled to $250,000. 
When she reread her will, she found that, although she 
had provided for her friends and charities, she had disin- 
herited her family. She rewrote her will without material 
change except that she divided her estate into 2,500ths 
and made her gifts in fractions instead of amounts. 

Now, with the recovery, her estate is practically re- 
stored to its original value. Should she live on into an- 
other depression, her present will will be adaptable to 
her estate no matter what it may be at her death. 

Have you made thoughtful provision against estate and 


concerning 


Practical questions g 


the disposition ot yvour estate 
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and pertinent hints for guarding 


it against events ot the tuture 


oS 
inheritance taxes defeating your testamentary desires? 
Formerly, if you gave $1,000 to a person by will, he 
received a full $1,000. 


provision, he receives $1,000 less the inheritance tax. For 


Now, in the absence of special 


merly, if you left your residuary estate to your wife and 
children, they received your estate less the specihc and 
money gifts and the debts and administration expenses. 
Now, unless you provide otherwise, they have to stand 
for the deduction of the estate tax from their share. Since 
death duties now are such a drain upon large and even 
medium-sized estates, you should reread your will to see 
if you have provided against the partial defeat by taxes 
of some of your testamentary purposes. 

Specifically, have you provided for the payment of 
your estate and inheritance taxes—preferably by life in- 
surance payable to a trustee with discretionary, but not 
mandatory, power to purchase securities from or to make 
loans to your executor so as to provide him with the 
funds to pay the taxes? 

Have you considered and decided whether you want 
your legatees to pay the taxes on their legacies or to have 
the taxes paid out of the residuary estate? 

Have you considered and decided whether you want 
your residuary estate to stand all the taxes—estate and 
inheritance—or whether you want each part of your estate 
to bear its proportionate part of the death duties? 

You can provide for the payment of your death duties 
almost any way you wish. But unless you make or re- 
make your will with this in mind, it may not work as 
you intend it to work in that you may give your specific 








and pecuniary (money) legatees more or less than you 
intend to give them, and, likewise, you may give your 
residuary legatees (usually your family) more or less— 
usually less—than you intend to give them. By making 
all succession, inheritance, and estate taxes payable out of 
your general estate, you may leave to those nearest and 
dearest to you only the shell of your estate. 

Are the distribution provisions of your will workable? 

This refers to what you have provided about the in- 
come and principal. 


Bess. as to the income. Perhaps you have left a good 
part of your estate in trust for your wife and children, 
or your wife, or your children, or your parents. This 
means that they will receive the income. How have you 
provided for it to be paid—monthly, quarterly, semi- 
annually, as and when received, in equal installments, 
when called for by the beneficiary, when and as the 
trustee thinks best? 

Suppose an emergency arises between pay days? Have 
you given your trustee leeway to meet emergencies be- 
tween pay days? Have you given your trustee the right 
to apply income for the beneficiary if he or she is incapac- 
itated? I know an estate now under administration in 
which the trustee is instructed to pay the income the first 
day of each calendar quarter—January, April, July, Oc- 
tober. The trustee cannot anticipate the payment even 
around Christmas time. Is your will elastic enough as to 
income payments to enable your trustee to do what is best 
for your beneficiaries? 

Second, as to the principal. Of course, your will makes 
ample provision for the ultimate distribution of the prin- 
cipal of your estate. But what about intermediate distri- 
butions—about encroachments and advancements? 


Suppose an emergency arises in the life of your family 


after you are gone—as one will arise if your estate is held 
in trust any considerable length of time—an emergency 
due to sickness, accident, misfortune of some kind, in- 
cluding another depression. Have you arranged to meet 
such an emergency by giving your trustee authority to 
encroach upon principal? 

Again, suppose your will holds your estate in trust for 
your children. At the present time they are young; their 
characters are undeveloped; their lifework is undecided. 
Suppose your son, after he grows up, gives every promise 
of success and needs capital with which to go into busi- 
ness. Have you given your trustee authority to make ad- 
vancements to him to be charged against his share in the 
ultimate distribution of your estate? 

Suppose your daughter, who now is a little girl, grows 
up and comes to her wedding day after you are gone. If 
you could be there, you would want to make a substantial 
gift—perhaps a sum of money sufficient to build or go a 
long way toward building a home. Does your will au- 
thorize your trustee to make such an advancement to 
your daughter on the occasion of her wedding? 

Are your will’s administration provisions workable? 

In preparation for a lecture I delivered last year to the 
upperclassmen of a number of law schools in the United 
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States, I made a study of typical wills in different States, 
with special reference to the powers men give their trus- 
tees in a will. From these typical wills, which were pre- 
pared, I am sure, by some of the leading attorneys in the 
country, I made up a list of 40 powers with which they 
clothed the executor and trustee. 

I am fully aware that not all these 40 powers are needed 
in every will, that an executor or trustee possesses many 
of them without their being mentioned. Yet these are 
the powers that experience has taught lawyers and trus- 
tees are needed or may be needed to do a first-class job 
of settling and administering an estate. 

While I would not presume to suggest to you what 
powers should be granted to the executor or trustee uncer 
your will, I do not hesitate to say that you should reread 
your will and reconsider what powers you have given 
your executor and trustee, which of them are mandatory 
and which are discretionary, what you have instructed 
your executor or trustee he must do and what he must 
not do and what you have left to his discretion. If you 
are not satisfied that you have given your executor and 
trustee ample power and authority to do everything that 
must be done in the best possible way, you should have 
your lawyer incorporate ample powers in your will. 

Are the investment provisions of your will workable? 

Have you given your trustee investment powers which 
will enable him to do a first-class job? Because you have 
certain favorite investments at the moment, have you in- 
structed your trustee to retain those investments? Be- 
cause you are prejudiced at the moment against certain 
types of securities, have you forbidden your trustee to 
make investments of that type, even though they may 
turn out to be the very ones your estate will need? Have 
you put your trustee into a strait jacket or given him 
freedom to meet the changing investment situation? 

Finally, have you chosen an executor and trustee who 
will see that your will works as it should work? 


A. EXECUTOR and trustee who will see that your 
will works as it should must have a rare combination 
of qualities—physical, mental, and spiritual. If you know 
of somebody whose judgment on investments is recog- 
nized as being sound though not infallible; who is a cap- 
able appraiser; who is a specialist in the taxation of estates 
and trusts; who knows real-estate values and manage- 
ment; who is an experienced bookkeeper and accountant; 
who possesses facilities for selling and converting prop- 
erty into cash to meet the immediate needs of your estate 
and of your family; who makes a business of settling 
estates and administering trusts; who can give you rea- 
sonable assurance that he will be here, alive, and in full 
possession of all his faculties when you need him to work 
your will; and who will be humane, understanding, sym- 
pathetic—if you know anybody who possesses this rare 
combination of qualities, by all means you should name 
him your executor and trustee. 

Failing that, you should name for executor and trustee 
the person—individual or corporate—whose qualities 
most nearly approximate the ones I have mentioned. 
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Wanted: 
QIrEADY Jobs 


By Howard D. Kramer 


PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT official recently 
toured the United States to inspect a number of indus- 
tries. With pride he was shown just how efhciently they 
were run. Instead of being duly impressed, he became 
more and more appalled by what was called “efficiency.” 
By the time he reached the Middle West, he was glassy- 
eyed. There he discontinued his tour, and hastened back 
to Peru, shaking his head sadly. 

It was a mail-order house that proved the last straw. 
Here two employees had come to work almost before 
dawn to weigh the mail, for the number of orders to be 
filled during the day could be estimated accurately from 
the poundage. The next duty of the two early arrivals 
was to determine how many clerks were necessary to 
take care of the orders, and then to telephone employees 
and tell them either to come to work or to stay at home. 

From a dollars-and-cents’ standpoint, this may be re- 
garded as admirable efficiency, for it cuts costs to the 
bone. But I wonder how employees like it. 

I wonder if this isn’t the “efficiency” which gives the 
workers a sullen grievance, and eventually leads to strikes 
and even to labor violence. Spasmodic employment and 
frequent, cruel layoffs are a common characteristic of 
industry. 

If we could find a satisfactory solution to uncertain and 
irregular employment, I am convinced that most of the 
many economic ailments which now plague us would 
disappear. To draw a line between true, nonwasteful 
eficiency and cruel, inhuman efficiency is not easy, yet 
this line will be drawn if leaders are sincerely concerned 
about their country’s future. 

A desire for security is back of much of the workman’s 
urge to unionize. And where there are elements of secu- 
rity present, the desire for collective action often decreases, 
as is illustrated by a curious incident reported from New 
Jersey. There a factory recently locked out its employees 
because they refused to join a union. The employees did 
not want to unionize; they were satisfied with their 
wages, hours, and working conditions. Yet the firm in- 
sisted that they organize because it did not want its goods 
boycotted by union groups. 

Workers tell me repeatedly they prefer a small steady 
income to a high wage with frequent layoffs. As a 
private employment counsellor, I have talked with hun- 
dreds of victims of the depression. If you are skeptical 
of my conclusion concerning this matter of work and 
wages, ask the wives of the men. They’re the home 
comptrollers—they manage the family pocketbook. 

Jack, a big-muscled, level-headed workman, is typical. 
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Eugene Hutchinson 


Not long ago he applied for a salaried job which pai 
$20 a week. At the time he was on the pay roll of a larg: 
organization at a wage scale of $1 an hour. In talking 
over the job with him, I pointed out that, while the posi 
tion I had open was steady, it would not in all probability 
lead to rapid advancement. 

“Yeah, but it’s steady,” Jack replied. “Look, last 
I went in Monday, worked two hours, and was 
home until Wednesday. Wednesday they told me noth 
ing doing. I got eight hours Thursday and six Friday 
That’s 16 for the week. The way they run things I never 
know what I'll get. I don’t like it and my wife doesn’t 


like it. 


I sent him to see about the job and he got it. Later 


We'd like to know where we stand.” 


he dropped in to tell me how pleased he was, how mu¢ h 
happier he and his wife were now than when he was 
making twice as much money per hour—when_ he 
worked. 

In’ some industries steps have been taken to insure 
workers a fixed yearly wage instead of a fluctuating and 
uncertain weekly income. An Austin, Minnesota, meat- 
packing plant gives its employees the choice of accepting 
a yearly stipend or an hourly rate. The choice is almost 
unanimous for the yearly wage. 

Plans of this kind can be devised in the more stable 
industries, but it is not so simple in seasonal or mass- 
production fields. Yet it is imperative that owners, em 
ployers, and managers devise some method in these indus- 
tries to bring about steadier employment. The difficulty 


of finding a satisfactory solution is no excuse for giving 
up the search. Instead it sharpens the challenge. 
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Tue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
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(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu 
pation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


The advancement of international understanding, 
goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 


Editorial Comment 


The Fact-Hungry Millions 
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E PREDICT that there will be first dozens, then 
scores, then hundreds of them.” What Will R. Manier, 
Jr., was speaking of when he ventured that prophecy 
just two years ago was Institutes of International Under- 
standing. Time has since confirmed his estimate, broad 
as it then seemed for the new idea, for in 1936-37, his 
year as President of Rotary International, 13 Rotary Clubs 
sponsored Institutes; last year 89 Clubs did so; and when 
the Rotary year now at its mid-point has run its course, 
nearly 200 Clubs will have done so. 

Indeed, this year’s Institutes will draw an audience of 
one and a half million listeners—men, women, and 
youths whose appetite for clean fact and trustworthy 
opinion about their complex contemporary world is not 
satisfied by “scare heads” in the newspaper and darkly 
barked bulletins on the radio.* Seventy-one Institutes 
were held in the Autumn series, and 100 are already 
scheduled for the late Winter and Spring months, with 
an additional dozen anticipated. To the long panel of 
astute economists, diplomatists, and authors from which 
Institute speakers are drawn have lately been added more 
authorities from outside the United States—a tendency 
which those sponsoring Institutes most heartily endorse. 
What Institute audiences want is accurate, dispassion- 
ate, factual information. They want to know what peo- 
ple of other countries think and believe, and why they 
do so. 

But just what do the sponsoring Clubs think of the 
Institute idea? With a startling unanimity, as a thick 
sheaf of reports from them shows, they believe “it is one 
of the finest things we ever did for our community .. . 
a builder of Rotary Club esprit de corps . . . an idea we 
Said last year’s President of a 


want to repeat next year.” 
“I don’t believe I 


small Rotary Club in Pennsylvania: 
ever saw our Club so unanimous on any one thing as it 
was on the value of the Institute to our local Club and 
the community. Several members expressed the opinion 


*For an extended account of the aims, achievements, and scope of 
Institutes of International Understanding, see the article, Planting Peace 
in Our Back Yards, by Herbert W. Hines. October, 1938, Rotartan. 


that it gave them a much clearer understanding of the 
international situation,-made them more tolerant, and 
for the first time gave them some interest in the Fourth 
Object of Rotary. In fact, they voted for a similar Insti- 
tute next year... .” 

“The best compliment to the plan,” says a District Gov- 
ernor, 16 of whose Clubs have organized Institutes, “is 
that, with few exceptions, all Clubs have suggested that 
they would like to sponsor the plan again. . . .” 

Now the volume of repeat orders, sales managers agree, 
is just about the ultimate test of any product’s appeal and 
quality. If that is true, then Institutes have both—for 
fully three-fourths of the Rotary Clubs which last year 
sponsored Institutes with the assistance of Rotary’s Secre- 
tariat are repeating them again this year. 

The Institute idea has a brief but notable history 
wherein stand out as precursors the names of such Ro- 
tary Clubs as Nashville, Tennessee; Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; Syracuse, New York; and those of the State 
of Virginia. But as Rotary Clubs in Canada, England, 
Australia, and Latin America give it serious study and 
as it accumulates experience and form and new tech- 
niques, the Institute of International Understanding 
seems destined to a serviceful future broader than most 
have dreamed for it. Who knows? Perhaps Past Presi- 
dent Manier should have added to his prediction the 
words: “. . . and then thousands of them.” 


Those Two Men Again 


| «i optimist and the pessimist, for all their antonym- 
ity, get together frequently—in anecdotes. Past Interna- 
tional Director Kurt Belfrage, of Stockholm, Sweden, put 
them side by side recently in a story he credits to the 
English. “The optimist,” he said, “sees a light where 
there isn’t any, and the pessimist comes along and blows 


it out.” 

Rotarian William Lyon (“Billy”) Phelps, who chats 
about books in each issue of this magazine, knows the 
strange pair, too. The pessimist, he explains, looks at a 
bottle of whatever you please and wails, “O, woe, it’s 
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half gone.” The optimist, eying the same container, ex- 
ults, “Great, it’s still half full.” 

Humorist Billy Van, honorary member of the Rotary 
Club of Newport, New Hampshire, has been the “spark- 
plug” at many a sales meeting. Sometimes, in such 
groups, he holds up a large map of the United States. 
On it, somewhere, is a black patch, small as a thumbnail. 
“Now, gentlemen,” he asks, “what do you see on the 
map?” Almost to a man the answer is, “A black spot.” 
But Rotarian Van counts the day saved when one or two 
of the salesmen reply instead, “A lot of clean white ter- 
ritory which is wide open for our product.” 

Currently popular in Rotary Club publications and 
worth a wide audience is the story, its origin unknown, 
about two little girls who were frisking about in a strange 
garden. Soon one of them ran to her mother and said, 
“This garden’s a bad place, Mother. I’ve been all around 
and every rosebush has sharp, long thorns on it.” 

Presently her small sister came skipping up the path 
and cried, “Mother, I love this place. I’ve been all around 
and every thorn tree has such pretty roses growing on it.” 

To try to add anything to these parables would be to 
risk seeming pompous . . . so these lines shall leave the 
reader—perhaps where they found him—picking as pleas- 
ant a path as possible between indefensible optimism and 
debilitating pessimism. 


Transition 


‘ ' HEN Rotary was founded 34 years ago this month, 


many Rotarians of 1939 were as youthful knights in shin 
ing armor. To them the maps in their geography books 
were not mere splotches of color sprinkled with bizarre 
names. They were the arenas in which boys slew drag- 
ons, fought outlaw gods, liberated the oppressed. 

There were no boundaries in those days. A magic 
carpet took one over the battlefields of Sohrab and Rus- 
tum, the pleasure domes of Kubla Khan, the trails of 
Marco Polo. One might sail with the Argonauts or Vik- 
ings, march with the Crusaders or conquistadors. To 
young heroes there were always new horizons beyond 
which adventure awaited, challenging glorious deeds. 

But when these boys grew up, they found the world’s 
map to be a crazy quilt. Where fences of hate and fear, 
prejudice and intolerance, separated neighbors; where 
adult expediency rather than adolescent altruism ruled. 
Is there no way, they asked, for men of honor and imag- 
ination—no matter their creed, complexion, or country— 
to build together a new and better world? 

Then they looked at Rotary, which had been growing 
as they were growing, and they saw that this fellowship 
of business and professional men had set its course toward 
the same port they sought—a better world. They saw 
that a movement based upon friendship—as Paul Harris, 
its Founder, explains in this issue—can unite men in Mid- 
dletown, Cleveland, Athens, Suva, Capetown, Calcutta, 
Rio de Janeiro, and almost 5,000 other communities for 
intelligent, humanitarian service. In it many of them 
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found again the idealism and courage of their youth. To- 
day the Rotarian wears no suit of shining armor. He 
wears business tweeds and felt hats. But his right hand, 
held forth in fellowship, can be more powerful than any 
flaming sword. 


Pull Your Town Together 


Ts IS true about neighbors the world around: you 
get along with them or you don’t get along with them. 
Sometimes the fact that they are new to the community 
or that they are of a different race or nationality rears an 
invisible barrier between you which seems insurmount 
able. Yet this great wall—since it is one we ourselves 
build—is one which we can break through. 

Look at your neighbor—even if he lives on the other 
side of town. Perhaps his name is unpronounceable, his 
language incomprehensible, his customs inexplicable, yet 
he is more like you than he is unlike you. If you hear 
him sing, or see him dance, or watch him work at his 
hobby, you will find he has something to contribute to 
the enrichment of community life. By sharing your cul- 
tural heritages, you and he—despite different social or 
racial backgrounds—can learn to live happily and har 
moniously together, eventually helping to develop new 
and outstanding centers of thought and art. 

Rotary Clubs and other civic-minded bodies, as Louis 
Adamic says elsewhere in this issue, have done and can 
do much to bring together different national or racial 
groups in any community—in the New World or Old 
World. 


neighbors, cross each other’s thresholds, enjoy each other’s 


Members of these groups can become good 


fellowship at festivals, programs, exhibits, and other activ- 
ities in which all can take part. They can help each other 
to adjust to social or economic changes affecting them. 
Differences which once loomed large disappear when 
people of different backgrounds discover how much they 
have in common. What they need is a chance to dis- 


cover this fact for themselves. 


On Speaking in the Beard 


L HELP a sprinter win the 100-yard dash, trip him 
as he starts. Sound advice? Of course not. Yet that is 
what happens when the person introducing a speaker 
mouths his sentences in his beard, a practice which has 
irritated audiences from Hamlet’s day to this. After all, 
those who listen want to know the speaker’s name, his 
background, and his subject. 

No one need perform a miracle in forensics—or steal 
the show by long-winded remarks or dramatic displays— 
to make the speaker and his audience feel at home with 
each other. Accurate and adequate information about 
the speaker can be obtained in advance and then can be 
stated clearly and concisely. The person who introduces 
a speaker is like the man who pulls up the theater cur- 
tain. He shouldn’t take it just halfway, but to the top. 
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Rotarian Cohen pops into a sickroom to josh a young patient—to dart away soon on his amazing daily trail of service. 





By Webb Waldron 


A. A TIME when much of the 


world is full of racial and religious 
hatred, when every day the rest of the 
world hears ominous echoes of that 
hatred, one town in America spreads a 
shining light of tolerance to all races and 
faiths. The town is Galveston, Texas. 
The man who lit that light of tolerance 
and goodwill and keeps it burning 1s 
Rabbi Henry Cohen. 

Woodrow Wilson once called Henry 
Cohen the first citizen of Texas. Stephen 
S. Wise, of New York City, has called 
him “the finest rabbi we've got.” But 


one must get behind this sweeping and 


general praise and consort with the Rabbi 
himself to understand how an individual 
can irradiate a community by ten thou- 
sand daily acts of service. 

Today, any day, you will see Rabbi 
Cohen, an active member of the Rotary 
Club of Galveston, scurrying through the 
streets of his home town—a small, wiry, 
wizened, gnomelike man of 75—intent 


on his errands of goodwill, precisely as 


The Busiest an in Town 


His hobby is helping people and he rides it 
to ‘ten thousand daily acts of service.’ He 
is Rabbi Henry Cohen, of Galveston, Texas 


he has been from morning to night for 
more than 50 years. 

He pauses at the curb, shoots out his 
long white cuff, and studies it. Then he 
glances up at me and smiles. “That’s my 
notebook,” he says. 

On his cuff are scribbled 20 or more 
names. Half of them are crossed off. 
“The others,” he says, “are the ones I 
have got to see to before I get to bed. 
Come on.” 

There’s a Negro lying ill in a miserable 
shack in a back street, penniless, un- 
tended. We have got to see about him. 
There’s a boy just out of prison for whom 
the Rabbi has landed a job with a whole- 
sale house downtown. We have to drop 
in and find out from the employer how 
the lad is getting on. “You were right, 
Doc,” the employer says, “that kid has 
got good stuff in him. I think he'll 
make out all right.” There’s a shop- 
keeper who is back in his rent, afraid 


he'll be thrown out on the street. We 
have to talk with the landlord about him. 
“I've sized that fellow up,” says Rabbi 
Cohen, “and I think you ought to give 
him more time. Business is getting 
better. He'll come through.” “All right, 
Rabbi, we'll go easy.” There’s a man in 
the hospital whose job has been filled be- 
cause his boss couldn’t keep it waiting 
for him. The man is terribly depressed. 
What will he do when he gets out? 
“Never mind!” Cohen roars at him. 
“Your business just now is to get well. 
Stop worrying! I'll find you a job when 
you get out!” 

There’s a woman who has come to the 
Rabbi with a miserable tale of domestic 
trouble. The Rabbi has to have a long 
talk with her, then with her husband. 
There’s a sailor down at the port who 
has got into trouble and jabbers in a 
strange tongue. Will the Rabbi come 
down and find out what he’s talking 
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about? We hurry down, and behold, the 
language the man speaks is Arabic! Rabbi 
Cohen talks to him in his own vernacu- 
lar, straightens the difficulty out, and we 
push on. 

When at the end of the day, the last 
name is crossed off the cuff, I say, a bit 
puzzled: “Rabbi, there didn’t seem to be 
many Jews on that list.” The Rabbi 
looks at me, surprise in his face. “Why, 
no,” he says, “there wasn't one. What 
difference does that make? In this town 
there is no such thing as Methodist 
mumps, Baptist domestic troubles, Pres- 
byterian poverty, or Catholic broken 
legs.” 

That philosophy has motivated Henry 
Cohen all his life. 

One day, more than 25 years ago, word 
came to Henry Cohen that a man named 
Demchuk, a Russian, lay in a Galveston 
jail and had sent for him. The prisoner, 
Cohen found, was desperate. He had 
been mixed up in revolutionary activities 
in Russia and had escaped as a stowaway. 
Now Demchuk had been arrested and 
was to be deported. Inevitably, in Russia, 
he would face a firing squad. The im- 
migration officer in Galveston could do 
nothing. Washington would do nothing. 
Yet something had to be done quickly. 

With a quick resolve, Henry Cohen 
stepped in at the store of a friend. “I’ve 
got to have $100!” he barked. “Don’t 
ask me why! I’ve got to have it—quick!” 
He got it. 
learned that when Henry Cohen says he 


People in Galveston have 


needs money, it’s in a good cause. Rabbi 
Cohen jumped on his bike, pedalled 
swiftly to the station, stopping only to 
buy a toothbrush. He knew a train was 
pulling out in a few minutes. He bought 





a ticket to Washington and checked his 
bike in the baggage car. Landing in 
Washington, Cohen pedalled down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. “I’m sorry, Dr. 
Cohen,” said the Secretary. “I've re- 
viewed the case and the man has to be 
deported. We can’t make exceptions.” 


Rabbi Cohen turned away, his heart sick. 


| LEN, with sudden decision, he strode 


out of the ofice and made for the White 
House. Rabbi Cohen even then was well 
known in Washington and, within an 
hour, he was telling his story to President 
Taft. The President, too, said, “No ex 
ceptions,’ and added, trying to soothe 
Rabbi Cohen, “You Jews are a wonder 
ful people. I don’t know of any people 
who will do as much for your own race 
and creed as you do 4 

“My own creed!” said Cohen. “What 
do you mean, Mr. President?) This man 
is not a Jew! He’s a Greek Catholic!’ 

President Taft jumped as if Cohen had 
shot him. “A Greek Catholic! 


mean to say that you came all the way 


Do you 


from Texas to intercede for a Greek 
Catholic?” 

“Certainly,” said Rabbi Cohen. “He’s 
a human being, isn't he?” 

Taft turned and rang for a secretary. 
“Take a telegram to the immigration 
office in Galveston: ‘Release Demchuk in 
the custody of Rabbi Henry Cohen.’ ” 

Returning to Galveston, Cohen got 
Demchuk a job at his trade in a boiler 
works. Demchuk did well, earned money, 
then through friends got his family out 
of Russia. 

What 


preacher or 


would happen if a_ Baptist 


an Episcopal rector gave 
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OLKS Of other 
Would his 


congregation object? I don't know, but 


three-fourths of his time to { 
] 


creeds and no creed at all? 


I do know that Rabbi Cohen's congrega 
tion is proud of his work tor all sorts 
and conditions of men They don't 

neglected. The Rabbi gives them full 


} 


| 71 ’ 
Preaches each Sabbath, teaches 


service, 

Sabbath school, watches all through the 
week like a true shepherd over his Hock 
How does he get time for it all? He 
rises at 5:30, works tll 7:30, reading, 


writing, preparing his lectures, planning 

ch : 
his work for the day. Then he has break 
fast and is off to his office in the Henry 


Cohen Community House, which § the 


citizens of Galveston built in his honor 

at a cost of $100,000 on the 40th anni 

versary ot his rabbinate Chere, at his 

desk, he goes through his morning's 
} 


mail, glances at the appeals for help that 


have come to his desk, scribbles his cuff 
, 


full of names, and is away on his day 


, 
work through the town 


That day I spent with him was a 
typical day in the life of Rabbi Cohen 
Every day in the year the cuff is full « 
names, every day they all have to bh 


crossed out before the 


bed. “Other men play golf for recrea 
tion,’ he smiled at me. “My hobby is 
helping people 


Such is the energy of this man that 


even while de voting most of it to non 


Jews, he has also given tremet dous S 


bo 














A scholar as well as a doer, 
the Rabbi spends many an 
hour in his library—and 
that means extending each 


end of his chockfull day. 


The Henry Cohen Com- 
munity House (left) which 
grateful Galvestonians built. 
The synagogue adjoins tt. 
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ice to his own people outside of Galves- 
ton. Some of these accomplishments 
have been spectacular. 

In the early years of the century, when 
Russian persecution of the Jews reached 
an acute stage and thousands were fleeing 
to the United States, prominent Jews in 
New York 
crowding of these newcomers into East- 
Jacob Schiff gave $500,000 for 
the setting up of a Jewish immigration 
asked Rabbi 
Cohen to take charge. From 1907 to 
1914, when the World War broke off 
immigration from Europe, more than 


became disturbed by the 


ern cities. 


bureau at Galveston and 


10,000 Jewish refugees landed at Galves 
Rabbi Cohen. 
and 


ton in care ot For these 


people, mostly farmers artisans, 


Cohen found homes and jobs in the 
small towns and rural areas of the West. 
Schiff tried to persuade Cohen to take a 
salary for his work, but Cohen would 


never accept a cent. 


R pu COHEN'S refugee work was 
so successful that during the trouble with 
Mexico in 1913, Congress, on the recom- 
mendation otf the American Red Cross, 
voted $75,000 for the care of refugees 
from Mexico, to be administered by 
Rabbi Cohen entirely at his discretion. 
Rabbi Cohen’s hatred of injustice has 
driven him, all his mature lite, to fight 
for prison reform. When he first ap- 
peared before the Texas Legislature to 
plead for common decency to the man 
behind the bars, prison conditions in that 
Inhuman punish- 
There 


segregation of the first offender from the 
BCs 


State were medieval. 
ments were common. was no 
hardened criminal. Due largely to Rabbi 
Cohen, prisoners are today treated in a 
more humane fashion in Texas. There 
is a psychiatric examination of all pris- 
oners and an attempt to understand the 
inner cause of their conflict with the law. 
There is a first offenders’ farm where 
boys work out of doors in a wholesome 
atmosphere. A parole board has been 
established in every county. Rabbi Cohen 
has 


le 


is a firm believer in parole. He 
served on the Galveston County Paro 
Board and the Texas State Parole Board. 
He is now chairman of the Parole Con- 
States. 
Dozens of men have been paroled in his 


ference for the Southwestern 
care, he has found them jobs and a new 
start in life, and not one has ever failed 
him. 

The reason, no doubt, is that Henry 
Cohen has an uncanny shrewdness in 
“There are 


lots of people in this town who'd like to 


sizing up human honesty. 


put out a helping hand to men who have 
gone wrong,” said the sheriff, “but there’s 


nobody whose judgment Id trust the way 


I do the Rabbi's. If he says there’s good 
in a man, or a woman, I'll take his word 
for it. He’s never guessed wrong.” 

A rumor reached Rabbi Cohen one day 
that a man in a Texas prison, Sidney 
Porter by name, had been wrongfully 
convicted. The Rabbi investigated and 
was convinced that the rumor was a fact. 
He made an appeal to the Governor in 
the man’s behalf. Many months passed. 
Apparently his appeal had been in vain. 
Then, one morning, there was a knock 
at Cohen’s door. In came hesitantly a 
man with a satchel in his hand who said: 
“Are you Rabbi Cohen?” When Cohen 
answered that he was, the man fell on his 
knees, tears streaming from his face. “I 
am Sidney Porter,” he said. “I can’t do 
anything now to pay you for what you've 
done for me. But I’m a writer. I'll 
write things to help your people.” He 
rose to his feet and rushed out of the 
house. 

Years later, Rabbi Cohen was told that 
an author named O. Henry, whose real 
name was Sidney Porter, had written a 
fiction story about a rabbi in a Southern 
city who secured the release from prison 
of a wrongfully convicted man. 

It is surprising to find that this dy- 
namic little is also so 
deeply the student, the scholar. Sitting 
in the midst of his family, in his library 
walled to the ceiling with books, he sud- 
denly leaps up, rushes to a shelf, and 
pulls down a volume to show me the 
Golden Rule in Confucius: “What you 
do not wish done to you, do not do to 
others.” “I would as soon preach on a 
text from Confucius as the Talmud,” he 
says, “if the truth is there.” 

After adventures in South Africa and 
the Orient as a young man, where he not 
only picked up Arabic and Hindustani, 
but also the “cluck” tongues of the 
blacks, Cohen went to Jamaica, served 
there as a rabbi, then came to America. 
“T discovered when I got here,” he said, 
“that I was an American born abroad.” 
During his pastorate of half a century in 
Galveston, he has had many urgent offers 
of bigger, better-paying synagogues in 
Eastern cities, “but this is my home. I 
like a city of this size. A man gets to 
know everybody. He can see the results 
of his work.” 


man of action 


Wou can pick up innumerable tales 
about Rabbi Cohen all through the South- 
west. Some of them true, some that may 
be true, and some, as a New Orleans 
newspaperman remarked, that ought to 
be true if théy aren’t. It is indeed the 


measure of the greatness of a man that 
legends begin to accumulate around him 
when he is still living. 
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Once in the early days, Rabbi Cohen 
learned that a girl was being held against 
her will in the red-light district of Gal 
veston. He pedalled down there on hi 
bike, forced his way into the establish 
ment of the No. 1 madam of the town 
The girl’s clothes had been taken fron 
her. The Rabbi snatched some blanket 
from the bed, wrapped them around her, 
and trudged up through the main street 
of Galveston, trundling his bicycle wit! 
one hand, gripping the girl wrapped in 
blankets with the other. Into a clothing 
store he charged. “Fit her out from head 
to foot!” he ordered. He took the gir! 
home, got her a job. 


t SAID that Rabbi Cohen has lit a light 
of tolerance to all races and faiths in his 
home town and kept it burning. 

One evidence of it is that the Rabbi 
repeatedly is asked to speak in the various 
Protestant churches in Galveston, and 
that every Protestant minister, and the 
Catholic priest, too, has come many 
times to speak in the Rabbi’s synagogue 
and in the Henry Cohen Community 
House. In this interchange of church 
and pastor, the boundaries of doctrine 
fade away. The voice of common hu 
manity unites the Protestant, the Catho 
lic, the Jew. 

Recent and very concrete evidence was 
given in the last municipal election. The 
two chief candidates were a Catholic and 
a Jew. The Catholic came to his padre 
seeking his support. “No, my son,” said 
the padre, “I am going to vote for Adrian 
Levy.” “But why?” the man exclaimed 
in amazement. “Because,” answered the 
priest, “Levy has been a good mayor and 
I think we ought to keep him on the 
job.” Father Chataignon told me hun- 
dreds of his parishioners voted, as he did, 
for Adrian Levy. Levy was elected, 
though Jews form less than 2 percent of 
the population of Galveston. Then 
Chataignon said: “Why is it we judge a 
man in this town not for his race or his 
creed, but for what he is himself? The 
answer is—Rabbi Cohen.” 

Many times in recent years the friends 
of Rabbi Cohen have urged him to 
give up his pastorate and his social 
work and spend his declining years in 
peace. At the celebration in 1938 of his 
50th anniversary in Galveston, admirers 
raised a sum of money and gave it to him 
with the strict injunction that he use it to 
make his old age easy and not give it 
away. But the Rabbi goes on, tirelessly, 
buoyantly, indomitably from morning 
till night, every day, sun or storm. “I’ve 
got so many things to do,” he says, “so 
many people to look after. How, then, 
can I stop?” 
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They Told Me So 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


Author and Psychologist 


HIS article is a swindle. No use 
pretending it isn’t. Having led an ex- 
emplary life for 60 years, I thought it 
might be fun to turn crook just once and 
see how it feels. 

When hundreds of Rotarians answered 
my request * for cases, hints, and advice 
about getting a start in life, I found my 
chance to get a start in crime. Here it 
is. I have “swiped” some mighty read- 
able passages from those letters and am 
passing them on to you under the guise 
of an article. 

My series on Getting a Start in Life 
can’t run on forever, and so I am forced 
to omit many valuable ideas and facts 
which you Rotarians have contributed 
to the series. But I give up with reluc- 
tance. I offer you as a farewell address 
some passages from letters you sent to 
me, passages which deserve more space 
than we can give them. They will sound 
fragmentary, I know. 

First prize for the neatest answer to 
the question “Who made the best start?” 
goes to a Rotarian in Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa. I'd print his name, but some 
scoundrel lost it for me—or stole it. I 
hope he will come forward and take a 
bow. (I mean Mr. Rotarian of Bartles- 
ville.) Concerning the youth he de- 
scribes, he says: “He had what it takes 
and used what he had.” 

Don’t add a syllable to that, please. 

And who made the worst start? It 
surely was somebody in England, if I 
may judge from the letters received. A 
fine gloomy collection of cases came in 
from that tight little island. 

Who got the worst start in life? 

“Well,” says Sir Charles A. Mander, 
Bart., English industrialist of Wolver- 
hampton, a Past President of Rotary In- 
ternational in Great Britain and Ireland, 
“’t was an errand boy who sought a job 
delivering parcels on a bicycle. Having lit- 
tle money, he bought an old bicycle much 
too large for him. His feet did not reach 
the pedals on the down stroke. So, one 
fine day he fell off in front of an auto- 
mobile and was killed.” 

“No!” says a prominent Rotarian of 
Worthing, Sussex, England, “no, never! 
The worst start was made by a young 
man of some 21 years who was sum- 





* See How to Get a Start in Life, by Walter 
B. Pitkin, Tue Rorartan, June, 1938. 





For the finale to his How to Get a 
article upon pertinent passages he 


moned for being drunk while driving his 
car. He blew out his brains.” 

Friends, can it be that these gentlemen 
are spoofing us? 

Rotarian Paul V. Barrett, personnel di- 
rector of the Ohio Oil Company, Findlay, 
Ohio, offers this advice: 

It seems to me that one of the first decisions 


a young man should make is as to whether he 


r small 


wants to enter a private « business or 
join a corporation. He should ask himself these 
questions: Am I an individualist or a team 
worker? Do I possess the patience to work 
up gradually through a large organization? As 
a subordinate, am I apt to be unhappy if meth- 
ods used do not correspond with my ideas or 
my previous training, or will I find myself think 
ing, “What will he want done tomorrow: how 
would he do it if he were doing it himself, and 
what can I unobtrusively do to make it easier 
for him?” Will I be content to be moved from 
department to department and city to city, know- 
ing that my happiness will come from seeing 
the entire organization succeed? 

Having made this decision, the young man, 
I believe, should confine his applications to the 
type of organization to which he thinks himself 
best fitted, contacting each one in what he be 
lieves to be the smartest manner. This may 
demand letters of introduction from friends and 
relatives; perhaps an original approach; a fol 
lowing of regular lines through proper organi- 
zation officials of corporations; etc. It certainly 
should involve everything from a casual inquiry 


to a thorough study of the man to be ap- 


He had what it takes—and used it. 
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There’s good solid meat in those lines 

espe ially in the ones that, paraphrase d, 
say, “Study the boss!” Young peopl 
should sink their teeth into that and chew 
on it. It’s elementary, but important 
things are. Now no employer wants a 
servile pup tagging him around, strain 
ing to please, but he does want associates 
who know his techniques and mental 
makeup so well that work they do fo 
him is in fact an extension of him. 

Here’s sound advice from a man who 
never has been out of work, who 
“Serked” sodas, baled hay, picked cotton, 
and tackled many other jobs before he 


} 


became a superintendent of schools in 


Arizona. He says: 

If these voung people would just start in at 
something, anything, right where t ire, | 
don’t see how we could stop th I mean 
they could start in and rake the yard, paint the 
house, repair the fence, mow the lawn, trim 
the shrubbery, and then offer some free help to 


a neighbor. Just go to work. Don’t worr 
about the pay. I have never known anyone to 
be put in jail for working And the fellow 
who recognizes jobs when he sees them—big 
jobs, little jobs, all kinds of jobs—will know 
that the world is full of things to be done. 

A Chicago Rotarian sent in one line 
which I believe deserves a long article 
based on careful studies. I wish that we 
had the time to find the answer. He 
says: “The man who can’t make good 
close to home will have trouble any- 
where.” 

I wonder. 


men fail to make good close to home, 


I’m not sure. Some young 
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because home is a queer place. After all, 
there are homes and homes. Let’s get 
down to cases. I can take this Rotarian 
to many mining towns in the United 
States and in other lands where nobody 
can make good simply because the area 
is blighted—and not maybe. 
Nonetheless, there is a large problem 





2 ” 
“Start in at something, anything. 


here, and if some material is avail- 
able on it, I’d like to read it. There 
is much truth in what he says, even if 
there may be some important exceptions. 

If I followed up a remark passed on 
to me by Rotarian Sydney W. Jones, of 
Watkins-Montour Falls, New York, this 
magazine would be packed with sizzling 
letters for a year. I mentioned this re- 
mark to a shrewd old publisher and 
hinted that there might be a book in it. 
Jut he shuddered and said, “Good heav- 
ens! We wouldn’t dare bring it out. We 
sell mainly to women.” Here’s Rotarian 
Jones’s line: 

Young inexperienced men make a mistake to 
take on the problems of matrimony while at- 
tempting to fight for a place in industry. 

Wouldn’t you like to read a frank dis- 
cussion of this? I would. This marriage 
business has assumed strange features in 
recent years. What have businessmen to 
say about it? Editors ask “sob sisters” 
and clergymen and philosophers and mo- 
tion-picture stars what they think about 
marriage. Did any editor ever ask plain 
businessmen? No! I have a_ hunch 
something would come out of such a 
symposium. 

Just when should a young man marry, 
gentlemen? Speak up! 

Several Rotarians in small towns have 
reported significant cases of young men 
from the big city coming to the small 
town and working very hard to make 
good, yet failing because their entire 
background, as well as their speech and 
manners, were alien to the people. Oth- 
ers failed because they couldn’t grasp the 
small-town outlook. I discussed this 
question in part in Where Get Your Start 
in Life?,* but because the question is of 


®See Where Get Your Start in Life’, by 
Walter B. Pitkin, December, 1938, Rorartan. 


such importance, I present the following 
opinions which shed clear light on it. 

While a Florida lawyer favors the 
large city for a young lawyer, most law- 
yers who have written me come out 
rather strikingly for the small town. 
Lawyers from Nebraska, Virginia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Texas, and Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, all agree that the best chances are 
in the smaller places. One of them makes 
the comment, however, that a “brilliant 
lawyer can make more money in a large 
city, even today.” 

Views on teaching are divided, al- 
though a Milton, Pennsylvania, Rotarian 
advances the sound argument that the 
small town offers the best chances for be- 
ginners. Why? Where there are fewer 
competitors, the able teachers tend to 
stand out more strikingly. 

My Baltimore, Maryland, correspond- 
ent reflects the opinion of most vocational 
workers and experts in the social-service 
field. He reports a shortage of competent 
professional men and women for both 
city and rural welfare work. As the 
work grows more specialized, advanced 
training at recognized schools becomes 
almost imperative. 

There is no question whatever that the 
best chances for beginners in the news- 
paper field lie in the small towns. Rota- 
rians agree on this, too. One newspaper 
publisher, however, takes a somewhat dif- 
ferent stand. He believes that country 
boys should find their opportunities in 
the country, while city boys should stick 
to the city. The city fellow, he says, usu- 
ally has too good an opinion of himself 
for the country job. I disagree. Every- 
thing depends on the youth in question 
as to how well he will adapt himself to 
a different mode of life. 

The ideal program for the young 
banker, believes Rotarian John T. Symes, 
president of the Niagara County Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, of 
Lockport, New York, is to get his first 
experience in a small- or medium-sized 
city “where within a comparatively short 
time he is called upon to study and to 
practice in all departments and to acquire 
a general knowledge of the field.” Rota- 
rian Symes says that if the young man 
can undertake specialized work in a large 
city, he is lucky. But precisely the re- 
verse technique has been suggested by 
other Rotarians and by personnel man- 
agers in New York City banks—that is, 
first, big-city experience, then a small- 
town job and career. 

Rotarian Harry H. Cummins, of Ho- 
bart, Australia, favors the small city for 
early training and experience in account- 
ing, but the big one for later opportuni- 
ties. He recommends that the beginner 
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make the shift from small to big town 
early in life. 

The large city is a better field for 
chemical work claims a Joplin, Missouri, 
industrial and analytical chemist, be- 
cause there are practically no laborato- 
ries in small places. William R. Allen, 
of Montreal, Quebec, Canada, a Director 
of Rotary International, says of his own 
field, coal-tar chemistry: “The size of 
the city is of no consequence. It is the 
kind of industry and the variety in a 
given city which are important to the 
chemist.” 

Concerning the securities business, Ro- 
tarian Omar P. Stelle, of Muskegon, 
Michigan, favors the small town on all 
counts. He writes: “From the stand- 
point of eventual success, I think the 
smaller city offers the best opportunity in 
our line. In other words, the average boy 
who wishes to succeed in the securities 
business should get some experience at 
a big city house, and then go to a small 
city.” And Rotarian Harry G. Stanton, 
of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, favors big 
cities only for stock brokers, at least, be- 
cause the latter must be near the ex- 
change. 

The Rotarians who practice medicine 
agree pretty much with Rotarian Dr. 
James Inglis Robertson, of North Sydney, 
Australia. He writes: 

A good man with a good kit of instruments 
who will give the people in the country good 
service makes the most money and he gets 
closer to the hearts of the people, which is 
worth something to any man of imagination. 

All this more or less confirms the grand 
line sent in by a South Dakota college 
president. He says: “You can’t make 
a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, but both 




















Study the boss—counsels an oil man. 


purses and ears are needed, and paid for.” 

And that brings us to the subject of 
education. Many of you tell me, in vary- 
ing tones, what Rotarians J. L. Trumbull, 
of Vancouver, British Columbia, Can- 
ada, and Gordon K. Bush, of Athens, 
Ohio, report. Says Rotarian Trumbull: 

There is practically no tie between our edu- 
cational and commercial institutions. As a re- 
sult, most young men applying for work today 
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The fruits of a college education? 
no idea what they want to do. Boys fin 
high school ... and then are set adrift. 
the greatest opportunity 1s for a proper 

dination of education and business. 
Rotarian Bush stresses the same fact, 

ut from another angle: 

thing that is wrong with all applications 
come over my desk is that the applicant 
t do anything and, when pinned down, is 
i d to admit it. That failing goes back to 
4 ve life and the life of the youth in which 


people haven't realized that it is neces 
to do something, if nothing more than 

nual jobs around the house. ... All appli 

ts want more money for the jobs than their 
ited experience justifies. 

When I am put in charge of cleaning 
up the schools of North America, I shall 
appoint Rotarians Trumbull and Bush on 
my staff of mopper-uppers. Their job 
will be to get ideas out of young heads. 
From Altoona, Pennsylvania, comes a 
simple tale of high-school notions which 
makes some of us old-timers see red. 
Here it is: 

I have just taken part in our “careers ses- 
sions” at the local high school. It was aston- 
ishing to find how many of the 85 young folks 
there expected to fall into jobs after completing 
h 


came up to me with this comment: 


gh school or college. . . . One young thing 
“A place 
should be made for those who have studied so 
long.” “Have you ever thought,”’ I countered, 
“that your education was for the purpose of 


helping you to make your own place?” Back 


she came with this: “How many years did you 


spend in college?” She was astounded to learn 
that I'd made a success in my business though 
I'd never been to college at all. And then she 
sighed, “Gee, and I thought education did it 


all. 

What can you Rotarians do to stamp 
out such mad dreams? Please take me 
seriously. One of our gravest problems 
of the next generation is just this one. 
Young people somehow have been per- 


suaded that they will have careers handed 
to them along with their diplomas. They 
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think they have earned jobs by attending 
school. 

Our schools should stir youth’s inter- 
est in question marks. Education should 
impel yourrg people to make life a job 
of discovering and exploring new fron- 
tiers. As Rotarian Charles J. Starkey, of 
Ashtabula, Ohio, says: 


I believe that young men must have a curios- 


itv—and, having one, must satisfy it. They 
must have a desire to be alive, to be on their 
toes, living every day as if it were the sole da 
to live, and gleaning f1 t the education 
that can be acquired—always staying green and 
never getting ripe 


Given a well-developed urge to answer 


every challenge life affords, what kind 


of education does a yout man need? 


y 
> 


Rotarian Harold D. Darbishire, of Liver 


pool, England, recommends “a_ liberal 
education, which includes a wide knowl 
edge of human nature and of the struc 
ture of society, the ethical side of busi 
ness, the moral incentives to effort, and 
the Importance of physical fitness and 
mental alertness, and the right uses of 
leisure.” 

Many of the best physicians have been 
successful in other fields of work before 
becoming doctors, a tact that impels Ro- 
tarian R. D. Brisbane, superintendent of 
the Sutter Hospital, Sacramento, Califor 


- 1 
nia, to make these suggestions: 


I beli I | would learn a 
trac dau! r alt t which h 
nav be« tl yu We know 
of no bett c gstol t iduat 
fro igl ch t business 
cou 1 1 ita ( ) \ftt the trad 
has been learned, then « the profession, 


after looking over the field—unless, of course, 


young man or woman through college without 
anv effort on the part of the offspring. But we 
sull pity the offspring, for he knows little of 
real life or the workaday world, or the satis 
faction of attainment through his own efforts, 

| ll develop the 


and rare will « iron in his back 


bone that he needs 
This is what Rotarian Henry Mace 

Payne, a geologist in Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia, has to say conc erning education: 
Although a several-degree man myself, I be- 
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lieve our colleges are amped with men who 


do not desire or need a college course. They 
are there because there seems nothing else to 
do, or because the families sent them. ‘Thou 
sands of these men who simply clutter up our 


colleges would be better off with high-school or 
vocational-school training 

It has been my repeated experience—espc 
cially during the past 18 years—to observe the 


fruits of a so-called education. A young man, 


apparently well educated, will apply for a job 
in or around the ofhce of a mining company or 
railroad Tell him that we have 378 cars on 


the line and that 42 of them are out of order. 


Can he figure out what percentage that is? 


A real need. as one writer sees it. 
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It’s true, of course, that those who 
terview applicants for jobs need sor 
education, too. A protessor of business 


administration at the University of | 


nois observes that when young men have 
been turned down repeat v on. the 
ground that they lack experience, it 18 
usually an excuse, not a reason. Rufus 





Up and down the well-known stairs. 


F. Chapin, Treasurer of Rotary Interna 
tional and a member of the Rotary Club 
of Chicago, makes a pertinent comment 
on this subject: 


Merit played no part in my getting my start 


in lite I was hired as an office boy throu 
the influence of the bank-president father 
1 playmate of mine. I was as green as a kid 
could possibly be. I was oversensitive and 
tremely bashful, but managed to overcome tl 
handicap in time It was hard work Ar 
when later I had to hire some 100 4 


remembered my own boyish 


termined never to scold or peak harsh 

i of my employe« but, on th ontrar t 
obtain discipline and get good work by mal 

my employees genuinely lik Thi 

me to believe that hirers of help perhaps need 
as much education as or more than tl 

people who are the seekers of job 


What these Rotarians say, they say b« 
cause their varied experience qualifies 
them to counsel youth who want to get 
a start in life. But no external factors 
such as education or counsel can be sub 
stituted for the urge to achieve some 
say—and with reason—that this urge to 
achieve is dying out. Perhaps it is dyi 
out at the top, but it is coming in at tl 
bottom. As a Frenchman once said 
“The stairway of success is ever resound 
ing with the clatter of wooden shoes 
ascending it and the soft patter of patent 
leather shoes coming down.” 
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The main street of St. Stephen, N. B.—the Canadian half of an unusual international sistership of two “Rotary towns.” 


A Boundary Line That Eimds 


By Ned H. Murchie and A. C. Martin 


OUNDARIES between countries 
may thrust their peoples apart or draw 
them together. Marred and scarred by 
barbed wire and bloodshed, man-made 
barriers too often symbolize haunting 
fears and bitter hatreds. Yet communi- 
ties living side by side across the border 
from each other should be and can be 
good neighbors. That this is possible has 
been proved over the past century and a 
quarter by Calais, Maine, in the United 
States and St. Stephen, New Brunswick, 
in Canada. 

Together these two communities com- 
prise what in truth is an international 
town of approximately 14,000 population 
almost equally divided between them. 
Included in this total are the populations 
of Milltown, Maine, and Milltown, New 
near-by communities. 


Brunswick—small 


Day in and day out, Canadians and 


Americans * cross back and forth over 
three bridges which span the St. Croix 
the boundary between the United 
In this valley they 


River 
States and Canada. 
do business with each, celebrate holidays 
with each other, and marry into each 
other’s families. At least a dozen per- 


*Aurnors’ Nore: Throughout this article, 
“American” refers to a resident of the United 
States. 


sons conduct businesses on the opposite 
side of the border from which they live. 

But this is not surprising, at least to 
those who appreciate the feelings of loy- 
alty and friendship which exist, for the 
line dividing the two peoples has meant 
nothing to them for generations, for even 
during the War of 1812 they lived in 
complete harmony. They refused to bear 
arms against each other and saw that no 
shots were fired across the strip of water 
separating them. Until soldiers came a 
sort of vigilance committee made up of 
representatives of both towns kept busi- 
ness going as usual and prevented any 
acts of violence. 

While hostilities raged along other 
parts of the border, these two communi- 
ties lived as if there were no war. Min- 
isters from St. Stephen baptized babies, 
buried the dead, and preached peace in 
Calais. Americans crossed the St. Croix 
River to attend meetings of a fraternal 
order. Civilians who died in Calais, 
which then had no cemetery, were laid 
to rest near the little church in St. 
Stephen. Living costs soared in Calais 
and smuggling was impossible, yet its 
citizens refused to cross the line to raid 
their “enemies.” 

Generation after generation has grown 


up with this feeling of good neighborli- 
ness. An International Board of Trade, 
upon which near-by Milltown and St. 
Andrews in New Brunswick and Mill- 
town and Eastport in Maine also are rep- 
resented, promotes the commercial inter- 
ests of this region. Dreams of becoming 
an important Atlantic port have dimmed 
and Calais’ importance as a_lumber- 
manufacturing and shipping point has 
waned, but citizens in this international 
community find much to do. One of the 
chief industries on both sides of the bor- 
der today is the supplying of raw mate- 
rials to paper mills. 

Business goes on almost as if there 
were no international boundary. True, 
the telephone companies charge a nickel 
toll for calls across the border, but their 
directories include the names of subscrib- 
ers both in Calais and in St. Stephen. 
Taxis carry residents from one town to 
the other, although those on neither side 
of the river are permitted to take passen- 
gers from one point to another in the 
other’s territory. Motion-picture audi- 
ences at the two theaters in Calais and 
one in St. Stephen consist of residents of 
both countries. Americans often buy 
eggs, butter, meat, and other farm prod- 
ucts in St. Stephen, whereas Canadians 
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frequently purchase boots, shoes, and 
women’s clothing in Calais. And daily 
citizens from both sides cross the river 
go to their work. 

For years the Americans have been 


ci 


drinking water from Canada. Piped 
from a spring owned by St. Stephen, it 
is supplied by an American firm to resi- 
lents in Calais. Drinking water flows 
through pipes from Canada into the 
United States and back again because the 
same company supplies Milltown, New 
Brunswick, with water. 

Gas and electricity consumption also 
has international aspects here. The gas 
+; manufactured in Calais, but it is made 
available to the Canadian towns near-by. 
When there is a shortage of electricity 
n the American town, a Canadian firm 
supplies the additional amount which 
may be needed. 

When a fire breaks out, alarms ring 
in both towns. Nothing delights the fire 
men in one community more than to 
get to a fire in the other town more 
quickly than its own firemen. But when 
they aren’t fighting fires, the firemen 
often enjoy meetings and banquets to- 
gether. 

A holiday in St. Stephen is a holiday 
in Calais, and vice versa, for the two 
towns enjoy their days of festivity and 
celebration together. On Canadian holi- 
days, Calais flies the St. Stephen town 
flag and the Union Jack just as the Cana- 
dian community flies the Calais municipal 
flag and the stars and _ stripes on 
American holidays. The Calais band, one- 
third of whose members are from Can- 
ada, plays not only on the Fourth of July, 
but also on Dominion Day, as well as at 
the fairs and games on both sides of the 
St. Croix River. The American Legion 
and Canadian Legion coéperate in pro- 
moting patriotic observances. 

When Canadians celebrated Queen 


Victoria’s jubilee, in 1897, permission was 
obtained from London, England, and 
Washington, D. C., 


civilians of Calais march over the bridge 


to have sol dic rs and 


to join in the festivities. 

Birth and death likewise unite the two 
communities. Although there is a hes 
pital in Calais, much of the surgical work 
is done in the St. Stephen Hospital. Here 
many American as well as Canadian 
babies are brought into the world. 
Parents trom Calais, however, first make 
arrangements with the United States 
Consul to preserve their infants’ Amer 
ican citizenship. Because so many fami 
lies on one side of the St. Croix River are 
related to people on the other side, they 
often are buried across the river from the 


community in which they have lived. 


Bu Calais and St. Stephen are not 


alone in the friendliness across the long 
est unfortified border in the world 

4,000 miles without a pill box or a gun. 
Dotting the line from East Coast to West 
Coast are communities in which men and 
women think of those across the border 


as friends, not as residents of another 


land. In one of them a Rotary Club takes 


its name from cities in both countries: 
the Rotary Club of Lewiston-Queenston 

Lewiston in New York, Queenston in 
Ontario. Another Club—the Rotary Club 
of The Boundary—selects its membership 


from Rock Island, Beebe, and Stanstead 
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in Quebec and Derby and Derby Line in 
Vermont. 
The Rotary Club of Lewiston-Queens 


ton is by any measure an international 


Club. One week it meets in Lewiston ¢ 
American soil; the next week, in Queens 
ton on Canadian soil When the (¢ 
assembles at the Frontier House n Le VIS 
ton, it recalls that 1t was here that James 


Fenimore Cooper penned The Sp 





Exactly on the border between Canada 
and the United States rests the meeting 
place ot the Rotary Club ot The Bound 
ary—the first Rotary Club whose territory 
extended into more than one country at 
the time of its organization and election 
to membership in Rotary Internationa 
It is to this Club that a truly iterna 
tional Rotarian bel ngs: his hom« | 
cated on the bord rline, he slec ps in tl 
United States, and he eats in Canada 

Since the founding of the Rotarv Club 
of Th Boundary, he wever, several other 


Clubs along the United States-Canada 
border have selected their members from 
both sides of the line. 

International! community or nterna 


tional Club, men can learn to live happier 


and more secure lives if they will to do 


So. | ite becomes more en1oy ible as men 


work and play together One need look 


' ' 
no turther tor proot of the value of in 


] 1 1 
ternational friendliness and understand 


ing than to glance up and down the 


border which joins the two peoples. 


Photos Andrew ¢ Mart 
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Housetops of Calais, Maine—the 
United States half of the unique re 


lationship—can be seen behind the 
customs office at the Canadian end 


of the busy international bridge. 







‘ 


Officers give a motorist the “go 


ahead.” He has just been across 
“the creek,” the St. Croix River, 
to Calais—which spreads out in pic- 
turesque panorama in the distance. 
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THE ROTARIAN 


May I Suggest— ... .. By William Lyon Phelps 


A Review of New Books and Plays .... with Bits about Those Who Wrote Them 


Basics TRUSLOW ADAMS’ Build- 
ing the British Empire is a_ historical 
work of sound scholarship with well- 
considered judgments and appraisals, and 
written in so luminous a style as to be 


continuously interesting. The narrative 
carries the reader along as a strong cur 
rent carries a canoe; there 1s vivacity with 
dramatic emphasis 


Mr. Adams has 


been known almost exclusively as an au 


out exaggeration, 
without sensationalism. 
thority on American history*; here he 
ventures into a wider area, and begins in 
the remote past betore the Roman occupa 
tion of Britain and ends with the period 
immediately following the War of the 


I am glad to say 


American Revolution g 
a second volume is promised. 

“Histories make men wise,” said Lord 
Bacon; and Mr. Santayana, having per 
haps in mind certain radicals with no 
background, said that those who were 
ignorant of the past were bound to repeat 
it. Many questions of today become 
clearer after reading this book; for not 
only is it a narrative of events, but also it 
is a study of the British temperament, 
with its genius for compromise, its dis- 
like of theory and “ideology,” its strong 
commonsense asking only of any new 
plan Will it work?, and, above all, its 
ineradicable love of personal liberty. 

And in view of certain recent romantic 
versions of historical events and of the 
parts played by attractive persons, it 1s 
refreshing to read Mr. Adams’ judgments 
of the Tudors and Stuarts—King Henry 
VIII, his three children, Edward VI, 
Mary, Elizabeth, the two Charleses, and 
the two Jameses—with his conclusion 
that Elizabeth was probably the greatest 
queen in all history. 

It is amusing that almost simulta- 
neously with this excellent book there has 
appeared a_ hysterical, teeth-gnashing 
work called The Decline and Fall of the 
British Empire, by Robert S. Briffault. 
If ever there were a book founded en- 
tirely on wish-belief, this is it. How he 
hates England and everything British! 
We might remember two things: Eng- 
land thrives on crises and grows ever 
stronger in response to hatred. The Eng- 
lish have been in a crisis since 1066; to- 
day their friends in other countries are 
far more anxious about them than they 
are about themselves. They have been 
hated by powerful enemies for many cen- 


* See From Fiatboat to Ship of State, this issue, 
page 18. 


turies; they themselves make no public 

boasts and utter no public threats, but 

have always been equal to any situation. 
* ~~ - 

It is, of course, the fashion now among 
reviewers—though not among readers— 
to ridicule a novel that had enormous 
popularity nearly 20 years ago; I refer to 
If Winter Comes, by A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son. Well, I am not in the least ashamed 
of my emotion and my delight in reading 
that book; I shall remember its leading 
characters and High Jinks and Low Jinks 
as long as I live. I am unrepentant about 
this matter; I stand by my guns, which 
poured out a salvo of applause when that 
novel appeared. I only wish we had more 
novels like it and like its author’s earlier 
story, Once Aboard the Lugger—which 
glowed and sparkled with original hu- 
mor. The author’s serious attitude to- 
ward life—all to his credit as a man— 
seems to have had an unfortunate effect 
on that marvellous sense of humor which 
might have made him one of the fore- 
most humorists of our time; but there is 
always some quality of fineness in his 
novels that makes them rewarding. His 
new book, As Once You Were, is an at- 
tractive story founded (without mention- 
ing it) on the text He that loseth his life 
shall save it. 

. . * 

Among the new novels, with the ex- 
ception of Testament, by R. C. Hutchin- 
son, I discern no book of great distinction, 
but there are some good stories. Daphne 
du Maurier, granddaughter of the au- 
thor of Trilby, has produced in Rebecca 
a novel easy to read and hard to lay 
down. It is well written, has some strik- 
ing characters, and the moment when the 
second wife discovers her husband’s real 
attitude toward the first wife is as great 
a surprise to the reader as it is to her. 
That is a grand climax; then the novel be- 
comes even more interesting than before. 







Robert 
Nathan with 
Tapiola, ca- 
nine hero of 
the poet's lat- 
est short novel. 








This is not the first time when a dead 
person is the most influential. In what 
I regard as Pinero’s best play, His House 
in Order, the dead wife exerts a more 
powerful influence on the plot and char 
acters than any of the living; and what 
an opportunity the second wife has when 
she discovers the 
difference be 
tween the actual 
character of the 
first wife and her 
The 


ending of Re 


reputation! 


becca surprises 
many readers; 
they turn the 
next page only to 
find it blank. But 
it was necessary 
to leave the 
whole thing in 
the air; no solu- 
It is pleasant for us 





Daphne du Maurier 


tion was possible. 
older people who remember Tri/by with 
such affection and admiration, to salute 
this new novel with appreciation of its 
excitement and with the hope that its 
young author will surpass it. 

* * * 

All This, and Heaven Too, by Rachel 
Field, is an interesting historical novel of 
the life of a governess in an aristocratic 
French family in the years before the 
Revolution in 1848; then the scenes shift 
to America and the storm becomes calm. 
The charming governess has almost as 
hard a time to maintain her dignity amid 
insults as did that famous young gentle- 
man in The Romance of a Poor Young 
Man. The reader is teased along here by 
the old and eternally new question as to 
whether it will or will not happen; and 
I think this novel would have gained if 
some hundred pages had been omitted. 
I mean simply that it is unnecessarily 
verbose. But it is a good story, com- 
petently written, and the scenes are laid 
in exciting times. 

* * * 

The more difficult art of the short 
novel, which is quite different from the 
short story, has been mastered brilliantly 
by Robert Nathan, with a succession of 
successes. I recommend all his books. 
Autumn, The Enchanted Voyage, Winter 
in April, are admirable. He is a poet; 
and the poetic quality of his literary style 
adds a glamour to his novels without in 
the least detracting from their interest. 
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His new book, Journey of Tapiola, with 
a canine hero, ventures triumphantly into 
he field of animal psychology; the dog, 
the cat, the rat, and others play their re 
pective parts exceedingly well, and, as 

1 the ancient fables, with valuable les 

ons for you and me. Mr. Nathan be- 

ngs in the front rank of living Ameri 

- writers. 

* 7. * 

\]l my readers who are able to remem 
ver Dw ight L. Moody will enjoy reading 
the excellent brief biography written by 
his son Paul, now the distinguished presi 
lent of Middlebury College. The book 
s called My Father and is a family por 
trait drawn with honesty and affection. 

* * . 

In these days when quizzes are so pop 
ular and so entertaining, let me suggest 

» book called What Do You Know? writ- 
ten by Sabina Hart Connolly, an ex 
tremely clever and well-informed jour 
nalist. She belongs to a remarkable 
family. Her brother Joseph is the head 
of the widespread Hearst publications 
and is now engaged in the admirable 
work of organizing young Americans all 
over the country to be true to the Ameri- 
can Constitution and to the ideals of lib- 
erty and democracy. Another brother, 
Roger, is a successful and able news 
paperman. Well, Sabina has prepared a 

bookful of questions that are suitable for 
the family circle as an exciting game in 
which to add to their store of knowledge, 
suitable for the better class of radio hours, 
and interesting to young and old. 

* * * 

Guns or Butter is the ttle of an inter- 
esting autobiographical work by the ac- 
complished Scot journalist, novelist, dip- 
lomat, and athlete, Bruce Lockhart; and 
of particular interest just now, in view of 
what is happening in Central Europe. 
He recounts his interviews with many of 
the leading actors on the political stage, 
and his adventures of travel. There is an 
engaging quality about Mr. Lockhart’s 
love of excitement and the tremendous 
amount of fun he gets out of life. I do 
not think he has any dull days. Any- 
how, he writes no dull pages. 

* * * 

Here is a fine little book by one of the 
most distinguished Rotarians in the 
United States—Rabbi Louis L. Mann, of 
Chicago. It is called In Quest of the 
Bluebird, and appeared in smaller form 
a number of years ago in THe Rotarian. 
I rejoice that Dr. Mann has given it this 
permanent form, for its pages are filled 


The “play within a play” scene from 
Maurice Evans’ entirety version of 
Hamlet now playing in New York. 


with wisdom and with encouragement. 
He is a deeply learned scholar, with an 


| wisdom. In 


immense amount of practica 
this book he discusses matters like worrv. 
happiness, envy, fear, and other helps and 
hindrances to the Good Life. I had the 
honor ot knowing Dr. Mann well when 
we were fortunate enough to have him as 
a citizen of New Haven: I recommend 
this book to all—for no one can read it 
without profit and enjoyment. 
x * #* 

\nother good Rotarian is Albert L. 

Sperry, member of the Minnesota bar, a 


member of the Rotary Club of Owatonna: 


and those who have been in or who are 
considering visiting the Glacier Park re 
gion will find his book full of interest. 
The title is Avalanche and there are a 
very large number of magnincent photo 
graphs. They are breath-taking. Those 
| 


who know this marvellous region will be 


1 
| 


filled with reminiscent delight; those who 


11 


are ignorant of it will feel like going 
thither as soon as possible. In 1933 the 
author was seriously injured in an auto 
mobile accident and has been in bed ever 
since. It is a noble thing of him to share 
the pleasures or memory with w hat 
should be thousands ol reade rs. 
* * * 

I have had very bad luck lately in 
reading murder stories and I feel it to be 
my painful duty to warn my readers, be 
cause a dull murder story is much worse 
than a dull sermon or a dull lecture or a 
dull book of any other kind, for from 
these three one might conceivably learn 
something. The only reason for a mur 
der story's existence is excitement. The 


following recently published murder 


stories are appallingly dull: The Brandon 


Case, by J. J. Connington; Death in a 
White Tie, by Ngaio Marsh: 4 Blunt In 


, , 


ument, by Georgette Heyer. Furthet 
more, certain writers of murder ha 


+ 1] ++ ] ] ] ] 
talien oft badly, only temporarily. I hope 


The ( Ne Hu th the Grint) Glove { 
R. A. | Walling, an accomplished writ 
is dull; Ellery Queen must get back 
his “earlier manner” if he is t 
audience; and the latest ise’ by S. S 
Van Dine, whom | greatly admire, / 
Gracie Allen Murder Case, is § poor 
** « 

In response to nu erous I quest 
shall mention one or two cul 
which are pal icularly ort sce 
Those who are within rea ( New 
York City must sec Hamlet wit M 
| Vans, now given in its entirety for the 
first time in the Western Hemisphetr 


and the most thrilling Ha 


I have seen in 55 years. On the road at 


Thornton Wilder’s magnificent play Ow 
Town (now in Chicago) and Rachel 
Crothers’ masterpiece, Susan and Goa 
* * * 
Here are books which should be in 


] j ‘ 
your private library to read and reread 
Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann 


(English translation) and Boswell’s Life 


of Johnson. These re both in Every 


man’s Library editions, cheap and Satis 


factory. I read and reread them annually 


* * * 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes. about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


= Some day in R 





I they'll 
b ib to sa Wh | t tectl n 
Rotar ind in it lite ra Among new 
infant ynns of R Rotarians t ilver 
spoon which bear 1 Rotar ind the 
naine of ats u The first n en on 
it is that otf Reep B. Lor Ji Ro 
tarian dad pr ted the tro Ra Rotarians 
ca t 1 circulating token of a nt, so 
to speak 

a ae 


Boy ... Then Founder. When Pavt P. 
Harris (who, with a handful of other men, 
started the first Rotary Club just 34 years ago 
this month) was a boy, 
he was all bo He 
denies that he was any- 
thing else in his own 
autobiography —and 
owns that he was the 
author of many a muis- 
chievous prank. He 
liked good fun so long 
as it wasn’t malicious, 
and he carried that 
predilection even 
through his college 
years. Of this he was 
reminded on a recent 
tour of Rotary Clubs 
in the Middlewestern 
area of the United 
States. When in Iowa 





City, Iowa, he visited 
Paul P. Harris at a large home and 

was photographed as 

he stood before the porch (see cut). While a 
student at the State university located in this 
city, he lived in this house, the home of a pro- 
fessor who decreed that his roomers must not 
leave the house after supper Paut Harris 
didn't—so far as the professor ever knew—for, 
applying to his problem the principles of tree 
climbing he had learned so well in his Vermont 
bovhood, he just slid down the porch post (note 
the cut again) when he wanted to leave and 
shinnied up it when he wanted to return. With 
FouNpER Paut on his visit to many Rotary Clubs 
between Chicago, IIl., and Lincoln, Nebr., were 
Rotary’s Treasurer, Rurus F. Cuapin, and Har- 
vey C. KENDALL, Business and Advertising Man- 


The Rotary-Hager Sextette — com- 
posed of the International President, 
a District Governor, a Club Prest- 
dent, and their ladies . all by the 


name of Hager (see item over cut). 


ager of THE Rorarian. Hanging in the 


Memorial Union, a student center at the Um 
versity of Iowa, is a portrait of Paut Harris 
painted in 1938 by the American artist Paul 


Trebilcock (see reproduction on page 6). It is a 
gift from all the Rotarians of lowa to the Uni- 
versity. Students here who want to know more 
about this alumnus whose name is known in 
every land need not wait long for an answer, 
for a Rotarian is in charge of Memorial Union. 
He is Eart Harper, a member of the Iowa City 
Rotary Club. 
* * * 

Future Conference. The Fifth Regional 
Conference for the Rotarians of the European, 
African, and Eastern Mediterranean Region will 
be held in Cairo, Egypt, in 1940, the dates to be 
announced later. The site and general date of 
the Conference were a recommendation from the 
European Advisory Committee which was ap- 
proved by Rotary’s Board of Directors. The 
Board named Rorarian W. pe Cock Bunine, of 
The Hague, The Netherlands, Chairman of the 
Conference and of its organizing Committees. 

* * * 

Shipboard Meetings. Get two Rotarians to- 
gether on board an ocean liner and they’ll find 
all the other Rotarians on the passenger list 
and have a meeting. The Canadian Pacific 





Steamships company has noted this disposition 
among its Rotarian clients—and has decided to 
encourage it. On each of its Atlantic ships it 
is placing a Rotary register which Rotarians are 
invited to sign and to inspect. Thus, making 
new Rotary friendships will be facilitated, and 
if an informal meeting seems desirable, the 
ship’s purser will gladly handle arrangements. 
* * . 

Shrine. In a window of palms, cedars, and 

pepper trees in Redlands, Calif., stands an edi- 
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In this magnificent Lincoln shrine 
which they gave to Redlands, Calif., 
Rotarian and Mrs. Robert Watchorn 
honor the memory of a national Pres- 
ident and of their own soldier son. 


fice of beautiful line and inspiring signific: 
It was built to honor a man whose birt! 
February recallsk—Abraham Lincoln, 16th P 
dent of the United States. The shrine (see « 
known for seven years among citizens, visit 
historians, and artists as a treasure hous« 
Lincolniana, was presented to the city of R 
lands by Honorary ROTARIAN AND Mrs. Rot 
Watcuorn, who, through it, wished to 
Lincoln’s ideals of character and also to pres 
the memory of their son, Emory Ew 
WatcHorn, who sacrificed his life for hi 
tion’s cause in the World War. The design 
the building takes its inspiration largely fro 
bust of Lincoln carved from Carrara marbl! 
the eminent sculptor George Grey Barnar 
the sculpture occupying the focal point of 
interior. Murals symbolic of Lincoln's for 
achievements cover several walls. The artist 
Dean Cornwall. Elmer Grey, of Pasade: 
Calif., was the architect. The vast collection 
books and paintings housed in the shrine 
available for public use—and the opportun 
is far from slighted. The building and cont 
cost more than $100,000. 

* * . 

Perfect Quarter. That small but expan 
ing circle of Rotarians who have reached 
passed the 25-year mark of perfect attendan 
may now exult over the addition of a 


” 
member—Dr. Epwin  H 
BraDLey, a charter men 
ber of the Rotary Club 

Peoria, Ill. At his Club 
Silver Jubilee, his felloy 
members presented — hi 
with a brass plaque recog 
nizing his quarter centur 
of unbroken §attendan 
and also voted him Presi 





dent Emeritus of the R 
Dr. Bradley tary Club of Peoria. Th 
number of Rotarians who 
perseverance has carried them up to or beyon 
the 25-year mark of 100 percent attendance 1 
growing, but, as far as has been reported t 
your scribe, it still requires the digits of onl 
one hand to count it. 
* . * 

Hagers All. Odd thing, the geographica 
distribution of surnames. So thought Rotarian 
in Louisville, Ky., recently when on the plat 
form before them appeared three Rotarians wh« 
hold international or Club offices, all with the 
same last name. Wives of the three men 


Photo: Caufield & Shook 
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vere presented with them at the affair. The 
ee couples (photo, page 46) were INTERNA- 

waL PRESIDENT AND Mrs. Georce C. Hacer, 
Chicago, Ill.; District GoveRNOR AND Mrs 
swRENCE W. Hacer, of Owensboro, Ky.; and 
up PRESIDENT AND Mrs. JoHn G. Hacer, Jr., 
correspondent 


Louisville. Our Louisville 


ites, “I dare say that such a thing has never 


ened before in Rotary,” and your scribe 
say the same. 
* * @ 


he European, 


Cup. To the Rotary Club in t 
North African, and Eastern Mediterranean Ri 
n whose annual attendance record stands 
whest is awarded as a souvenir of that achieve 
ment the custody of a 

oto: Hans Meiner 





handsome silver cup (see 
cut). The troph is the 
gift of RoTaRIAN Henry 
Rosanorr, of Vichy 
France. Winner of the 
award in 1937-38 was the 
Rotar\ Club of Pisek, 
Czecho-Slovakia, with an 
attendance of 93.96 per 
cent. While the trophy it- 
self could not be sent to 
the winning Club, a photo 
graph of it was sent. The 
second-highest attendance 
record for the region Wa 
achieved by the Rotary 
Club of Viborg, Denmark, 
Ot the 17 Districts 
this region, 11 participated in the contest. 


with a percentage of 91.07. 


* * * 


Presidential Cradle. 
haped island State of Australia, has three Ro- 


tary Clubs—Hobart, Launceston, and Devon 


Tasmania, the shield 


port. The Presidents of all three, by an odd 


coincidence, all hail from the same home town, 
Latrobe, on the northwest coast. The three 
Rotarians are FRANK WeLLs, of Hobart; FRANK 
Boarwricnt, of Launceston; and L. ArrHurR 
Wuire, of Devonport. 


* * > 


Honors. Rorartan Abert P. Newe tu, of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., has recently been elected 
president of the Northern Federation of Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Upon JoHN GiBson, a 
nember of the Rotary Club of Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, the University of Toronto recently con 
ferred the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 
\t a meeting soon afterward, the Rotary Club 
presented RorartaN Gipson with a portrait of 
himself done in oil by Sit 
Wyly Grier, an eminent 
Canadian artist. The por 
trait was exhibited in the 
1938 Exhibition of the 
Royal Canadian Academy 
and is on display in the 
Art Gallery of 
RoTartan Gipson has been 


Toronto. 


a governor of the Univer- 








sity for many years, and is 
John Gibson a leader in business and 
civic enterprise. Mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club of Sheboygan, Wis., re- 
cently honored Honorary RoTaRIAN THEODORE 
WINKLER in a resolution naming the music pro- 
fessor a man of “exceptional worth to this com- 
munity” and a “valuable and enthusiastic mem- 
ber of this Club.” 
> * * 

Old Jeff. Stand out in front of the meeting 
place of the Rotary Club of Portola, Calif., any 
Tuesday noon and at 12:15 sharp you will see 
a wise old brown dog come padding toward 
you. He'll give you a friendly glance as he 
passes—if he has time—but before the minute 


is past he'll be inside the dining-room. He's 


old Jeff, whose Rotary attendance record is the 


envy ot many of his bipedal t w Rotarians in 
Portola. He started ¢ to R tour vears 
igo because he sniffe¢ tt ct that CHARLES 
M. Beem, who once s him in a snowstorm, 
goes ther RorTaRiaAn Beem isn't Jeff's master. 
Another in owns hi but he’s a il’ worth 
looking ul en a) ] Ss 
N. Borroucus, G D t 5 who 
saw tl vl thin t t In the 
cut a GOVE! Be s kined JEit 
ind RoraRian |} M —> 

* * @ 

Major Domo. 1 the day of the m« 
chanical brain—and R . Froyp J. Kav 
ANAUGH f Galvest Tex., | i d on 
that is a rsc Rota Clut 
itt ) to sit t ita ‘ 
tor, i tt { cho ) 

\s ich r t ining i he 
pr on t ( 1\ 1 num 
ber { A i i ars 1d al 
tne Db neea ¢ t two n wD 
tall Rotarian } t it wit Visitors 
ul ited x ul t 1xXin ( ( 
Re RIAN Kava GH ilt t tor hi t 
trol irl cle in He 1 own de 
pressin h Wit 1 RoTARIAN Rev 
E. H. Gisse Chau I Club's I ow 
ship ¢ ttec. —»> 

* > >. 

Large Morning. Such is the precision of 
modern surgery that itions Which once re 
quired hours can now be done in a tew seconds 
—and in most cases done better \ case in 


Rotarian Dr. H. I 
Masonic Hos 


Okla. 


point is th 


experience 
Husto> | 
USTON, general surg nin th 


pita at Cherokee, 


Photo: Collier 


One morning not so many 








months ago he left his 

home at 7:30, did 35 ton 

silect it Stat r 

phan returned to town 

to deliv two babies, set 

1 br : 2 

for ad } 

T tt vas 

sup] nte t 
Dr. Huston ‘ety cetcat 

idded dD t i 

additional time After that he hurried tl 


weekly meeting of his Rotary Club and g 
on time at 12:15 Robert Ripley, ta 
out of the astonishing, 


full morning in his “B 


Gift. Ina warm gesture of inter-Club and—» 
international goodwill the Rotary Club of Lon 
don. England, has presented to the Rotary Club 


of Chicago, Ill., a portrait of Rorary’s Pres 





DENT, Greorce C. Hacer, a member of the latter 
Club. It is the work of Lonpon Rorarian J 
4. BeRRIE, portrait paint to British Royalty 
PresIDENT Hacer “sat” for the portrait during 
his visit in London last October.. Lonpon Ro 

| ntation on 


rARIAN J. W. SHILLAN made the prese 
behalf of his Club in person. The photo shows 
PRESIDENT Witt1aM Ayer McKInney, of the 
Chicago Club, the portrait, and Rorarian Suu 


LAN. 


Handclasp. Committee meetings of Ro-—» 
tary International bring many an overseas Ro- 
tarian to Rotary’s Central Office in Chicago. For 
instance, T. H. Rose, of Birmingham, England, 
who, as International Service member, came to 
attend the recent Aims and Objects Committee 
meeting. On a saunter through the Secretariat 
with SecreTary Cuestey R. Perry they hap- 


pened to stop before a world map, and, as the 

















a 


4% 


bumps. 
a flat. That used my spare. 


I had another flat. 
the first to go on. 


ten minutes behind me 








Golden-wedding-anniversary con 

> with a strange car, and we 
gratulations to Rotarian and Mrs. | the charter night at 9:15. 
Chas. O. Lide, of Mt. Pleasant, Tex. 
Rotarian Lide ts a charter member 
and a Past President of his Club 


come in without changing 


You can imagine my 


cameraman requested, shook hands (see cut, 
page 47—Rorarian Rose-is at right) That 
handclasp was an international on and so 
is the background displa It shows the official 
publications of Rotary International, of Rotary 
Districts, and of regions of Rotary, and their 


places of publication. Visitors frequently give 


it long stud 
> > * 


Resolution. From a correspondent in the 


Rotary Club of Hove, 
a resolution passed by 
District 14 held in that city. He 
concerns every man in Rotary. The resolution 
“respectfully requests Rotary International to call 
a world conference of Rotarians to discuss the 


England, comes a copy of 
a recent Conterence of 
believes it 


. However, in an hour or so | had 
In another hour 
This meant we had to repair 
Shortly after dusk when I said—and_ | 


sull had about 50 miles to go, I had 


flat. Fortunately there was another 
(staying back to avoid presenting the charter 
my dust) and when it caught up, I arranged 
with its chauffeur to repair the flats of my car 
and bring the car to Chungking while I drove 
in his car and loaded into it our Rotarians and 
other passengers to the number of seven. 


“I drove as fast as my nerve 
managed to reach 


. Chungking Ro- flat tires,’ 


would let me 


tarians insisted that we simply wash up and 


to our black ties. 


condition! 
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shirt, knickers, and other duds to match, and | 
had been under the car and fussed around du 
ing the day so that my clothes were—enoug! 
needed a_ bath. However, t 
a third Chungking Rotarians had been expecting \ 
car about and my speech representing the Governor 

was, of course, one 
numbers of the program. 7 


the featured 
chauffeur’s condition an 


contrast between my 
the tuxedos and the ladies in evening dress need 
no comment, but everyone seemed to give 
the benefit of an exceptional stunt. . . . PRESIDEN 
Cuaucer Wu at the end of the program again 
thanked ‘Bishop Warp for coming with his thr 
For a long time to come these thr 
Chengtu Rotarians will be introduced as ‘one 
the three Chengtu flat tires.’ ’ 


With khaki —THE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD. 
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80 countries 
ve 1 ; 
“service Above Self.. ; 
- Most Who Serves p Ne Protits ive 
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unrest and the best means of 








causes of world 
securing permanent peace. Further, it is sug- 


gested that the wisest and most renowned men 


of all nations—scientists, 
gists, and philosophers, as well as politicians— 


historians, psycholo- 


otarian Almanack 1939 





should be invited to help Rotary achieve its end.” 


> * * 
| Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
| Act well your part, there all the honor lies. on dit 


Bridge Builder. Next Summer many a 


Rotary family may holiday at the famous Thou- 
sand Islands in the St. Lawrence River—say, 


FEBRUARY 
—the second month, 
once the last 
month, and has 28 


—Alexander Pope 
P unused days this year. 





before or after Rotary’s Convention in Cleveland, 


Ohio, next June. There they will drive over, 


steam under, the new Thousand Islands In- Anglo-Saxons once 


called the second 
month of the year 
Sprout-Kale, but 
the Roman’s term, 
februa—a feast of 
citizens committee purification —has 
am se persisted. . . . The 
work of five county, state, and national gov- 
amethyst, Febru- 
ernments concerned in the building, lined up ary’s birthstone, 
financial backing, codérdinated the work of con- was named by the 
He wielded the pick that broke the Greeks. ... Red- 
first ground. Incidentally, Rorartan Frievp is letter days of the 
Club’s International Service month are the 2nd, 
Candlemas and 
a ae Ground-hog Day, 
and the 14th, St. 
coun- Valentine’s Day. 
But, of course, to 
people with zest 
and vision every 
day of the month is 
one of many wait- 
ing opportunities. 


me aE 


or 


ternational Bridge. As they do so, they might 


reflect that the bridge itself 
Rotarian’s tenacity. 


Rotary Club of 


fittingly pause to 
monument to a certain 
lr. Frevp, of the 
Appointed chairman of a 
correlated 


is a 
He is WILLIAM 
Watertown, N. Y 


six years ago, he 


the 


tractors. 
Chairman of his 
Committee 


most 


Chugging to Chungking. In 
tries the condition of the highways has little to 
do with helping to establish new Rotary Clubs. 


In West China it is different. Roads mean just 
about everything. And here’s evidence. When 
the new Rotary Club of Chungking was ready 
to celebrate its charter night, Bishop Ratpn A, 
Warp, of Chengtu, agreed to deliver the char- 
ter. This he accomplished . . . but not without | 
a few harassing hours—thanks to bad roads— 
which he described in a letter to R. J. Hotmes, 
Secretary of the Nanking Rotary Club (of which 
he is an honorary member): 

“By the time I reached Neikiang, about half- 
way to Chungking, the first and second leaves 
of the right rear spring were broken. ...A 
Dane who was in the party and a well-trained 
mechanic, cleverly made a pad on the axle out 
This cushion eased the 













of Chinese straw shoes. 


I—1926, Rotary’s 54th District, now Switzerland and Liechten- 
stein, is established. It now has 24 Clubs. 

2—1914, Rotarians of San Diego, Calif., inaugurate San Diego’s 
“straw-hat day’ on Ground-hog and Candlemas Day. 

4—1927, Costa Rica’s first Rotary 
Club is organized in San José, 
that nation’s capital city. 

5—1925, Guatemala’s first Rotary 
Club is organized in Guatemala 
City on this date. 

6—1924, With the organization of 
the Rotary Club of Hamilton, 
Bermuda, the territory distin- 
guished by the “B” in the famil- 
iar abbreviation “USCNB,” comes into the Rotary circle. 

7—1925, Rotary’s Continental European Office is established in 





Zurich, Switzerland. 

17—1931, Poland's first Rotary Club is organized in Warsaw, 
the nation’s capital city. 

17—1936, The Fiji Islands’ first Rotary Club is established in 
Suva on the island of Viti Levu. 

19—1910, Rotary’s tenth Club is organized in St. Paul, Minn. 

23—1938, Leopold III, King of Belgium and honorary Governor 
of District 61, receives Maurice Duperrey, then President 
of Rotary International, and expresses interest in Rotary’s 
activities promoting international understanding. 


Total Rotary Clubs in the world (Jan. 12, 1939) 4,843; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated) 203,900. 
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Sold!—to the 
Top Bidder 
=—by Radio 


, 399 articles in 270 minutes is the 
extraordinary achievement of the Rotary Club 
of Fredericton, N. B., Canada. How did Fred- 
ericton Rotarians do it? They held a radio 
auction. Every year since 1931 they have used 
this method to raise money for the Club’s crip- 
pled children program and similar projects— 
a method which has taken a maximum of co- 
Operation and coordination of the members— 
now 32 of them. At the auction last November, 
approximately $1,100 was realized. 

This is the way Fredericton Rotarians handle 
their auction: First they arrange to obtain the 
services of radio station CFNB for an entire 
evening. Teams of canvassers then interview 
heads of business firms in and near the city. 
And the radio auction gets under way! 

Two weeks later canvassers report, and they 
always have an overwhelming response. Tons 
of coal and cords of wood line themselves up 
beside sheer silk hose and lingerie; a wheel 
barrow is loaded with boxes of chocolates. 
Overcoats and theater tickets, costume jewelry 
and flowering plants, gas and oil, goods and 
services—all these testify to the generosity of the 
donors. 

When these contributions are received, they 
are exhibited in the windows of a vacant store 
Each article is identified by an attached card 
bearing the “lot number,’ name of the donor, 
value, and, in the case of articles which cannot 
be displayed, a brief description. The list of 
items is published in the daily press, several 
thousand copies are distributed from door to 
door, and radio messages are broadcast until the 
community becomes auction-minded. 

Preparing for the radio auction itself, the Ro- 
tary Club arranges to have the use of two 
rooms. In the larger of the rooms are installed 
a dozen or more telephones, at each of which 
sits a Rotarian facing a blackboard on which 
are tabulated numbers of all items for sale, the 


) a, , 
vacan 

7 4 
“usea 


Bids 








value of each, and, as bids are received, th cast I the Rotarians in the larger room 
highest bid on each item. Other members serve I tl t 
as messengers, filers, blackb 1 attendants d 
reporters, and other assistant In the sma t tt ts when 
room are the radio announcers, four aucti 
two secretaries wh f ( I s . 
are made, and two or three others w h t f 4 t i th 
coordinate activities n tal her bu ive 
Four auctione hand tl n M t to 
Three work in relays on regular items; the other t h rd t tt I vids a n 
works on “special” article th ied at f t t ] | e are four f n 
more than $10. Following the introductor I f 
marks of the station announcer and the direc n } 
tor of instructions, the first auctior desc t to u yuctiOn in the a nin 
and offers for sale articl ne to nine on th 
list: he is followed by the second auctioneer of I facilitate the work, “trouble tel 
fering articles ten to 19; and then the third offer re ntained t I t an I i 
ing articles 20 to 29 At this point the “special inderstanding Troubl i ar n 
auctioneer” goes into action on his high-priced t t ire t d or 
special iven | 
Bid ©) the ni t I b ul Oo 4 { t ] nta t A t 
in by this ti the first auction read i tained | i R A i t 
them over the ai 1d, in true auctioneer fashion bla d. Hew 
urges listeners te I nes. Th cond t th the broac t 
and third auctioneers f w a similar routin 1 ] i | 
In tl third tion reads ti ' ; 
hi | t bid t t in tl n t ns ou t t We 
th hi t br t iT \ r } ts R W |. M 
al I pecial”” aucti b n f ti R ( f 
ft t time ( hel hold the int t of th tt t ra 
radio audience uty fun 
Another interest holder has been used ia two eT ae 
auctions—a fine rad et given away in a draw To raise funds for | nt he 
ing For each dollar spent, a coupon bearing Rotary Club of Wol N ( 
the lot number of the item purchased is de- an tion il Bid ¢ 
posited At the cl yf the auction the Mayor phoned to the auction headquart 
of Fredericton draws one coupon. The pur made ib from time to t I : 
chaser of the article bearing the same number was widely advertised and was given the edi 
as this coupon is awarded the radio. This proves torial endorsement of the Wolfville Acads 
to be a great factor in stimulating bidding and The net profit on the 102 items which were 


holding interest until late in the evening. donated by public-spirited owners of business 


While the auctioneers are busy in the broad firms totalled $510.90. 
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Rotary Around the World 


Brief news notes mirroring the varied activities of the Rotary movement 


Manchuria 
Support Camp for Children 


MuKkpen—For a month last Summer more 
than 200 children ate nourishing food, exercised 
under supervision, joined in songs and games, 
and did many other things of a health- and 
spirit-building caliber at a camp to which the 
Rotary Club of Mukden had generou con 
tributed 
R ] 

oumania 

r ’ } ? 
Provide for Needy Intellectuals 

Cernautri—Every Winter the Rotary Club of 
Cernauti carri on relief work among 50 to 
60 families of distressed intellectua It has been 
part of the Club's Community Service program 
ior seven vears 
Denmark 
When Every Man’s a Outz-ician 

Esrterc—Several times a year the members 
of the Rotary Club of Esbjerg turn their meet 
ing into a questi ion. Not about topics in 
eneral are tl 1, but about their par 
ticular vocation The members question each 
other on points on which they want information 


and enlightenment 


Norway 


Makes Gift for Foundation 


Bercen—Because of the generosity of one of 
its members, Torleif Evanths, the Rotary Club of 
Bergen has 15,675 Norwegian crowns for the 
establishment of a foundation for codperation be 


tween town and country. 


Hungary 
Help Needy Inhabitants 


Bupapest—Members of the Rotary Club of 
Budapest have contributed more than 3,500 
pengo to help needy inhabitants of areas which 
have come under the sovereignty of Hungary 


recently 


Australia 
Buy Site for Boys’ Camp 


Hosart—The Rotary Club of Hobart has 
bought the site on which it annually conducts 





a camp for underprivileged boys at Taroona, a 
few miles from the city. The six-acre site over- 
looks the estuary of the beautiful Derwent River, 
and Hobart Rotarians are enthusiastically sup- 
porting a plan for making the camp a permanent 
part of their Youth Service program. 


Portugal 
50 Children Given Month Outing 


Lisson—When more than 50 poor children 
departed for a holiday camp organized by the 
Rotary Club of Lisbon, they were given a variety 
of gifts and wore Rotary emblems on their hats. 
The youngsters spent a month at the camp and 
were returned to their homes in Rotarians’ cars. 


China 


Contribute to Community Aid 
WvucHow—Community Service looms large on 
the activity horizon of the Rotary Club of Wu- 
chow. It donated $440 for the maintenance of 
a special hospital ward for the treatment of hook- 
worm patients. It contributed $600 for reliet 
work in the community. For the repair of a 
school building for the community’s boys and 
girls, the Club gave $100. (All sums in Kwangsi 


currency.) 


France 
Féte Argentine Students 

Porr1eRs—At a meeting some weeks back, the 
Rotary Club of Poitiers honored as its guests a 
number of students of the School of Agriculture 
of the Republic of Argentina. 


England 
Help Establish Industrial Council 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE—The Vocational 
Service Committee of the Rotary Club of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne has included in its list of ac- 
tivities the bringing together of employers and 


A welcome sign to Rotarians driv- 
ing along the Pan American High- 
way in Mexico ts this recent!y erected 
invitation to attend the Rotary Club 
of Pachuca. After the inaugural 
ceremony at the monument, Rotari- 
ans and friends joined in a dinner. 
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When the Rotary Club of Bacolod, 
The Philippines, commemorated the 
first anniversary of the presentation 
of its charter with a dinner and 
dance, one of the high points of 
the program was an address by Dis- 
trict Governor George A. Malcolm. 


employees to establish a Tyneside Industria 


Council. The Vocational Service Committee al 


gives helpful vocational advice to boys leavitr 
school and to the boys’ parents, and holds Voca 
tional Service meetings with similar Commit 
tees in other Rotary Clubs in the District { 


joint discussion of the subject. 


Radio Sets for Infirm Folk 


WoLvVERHAMPTON—The Rotary Club 
Wolverhampton is providing a number of radi 
sets for poor old people. A Committee deter 


mines those eligible to receive them. 


Algeria 
Give 2,000 Francs toward Book 


Two thousand French francs ha 





ALGIERS 
been contributed by the Rotary Club of Algier 
toward the publication of a book on the pr 
phylaxis of cancer by a medical-faculty prof 


sor of Algiers. 


Canada 
Young Stock Judges Awarded 


Wuirsy, Ont.—Recognition of unusual abilit 
—there’s a spur which means a lot to young 
people. Nor is its potency underestimated b 
the Rotary Club of Whitby. When it held a ban 
quet recently for junior farmers of Ontario Coun 
ty, it featured the event by presenting trophi 
to the young guests for proficiency in judging 
livestock. 


Sponsors 15th Carnival for Charity 


Vancouver, B. C.—Opening the Vancou 
Rotary Club’s 15th annual ice carnival recent! 
was the “Pageant of Empire,” with Rotary in 
the British Empire as its theme. The pageant 


ISITEN PACHUCA, EL CAMPO 
fiNERO DE PLATA MAS 


|ANDE DEL MUNDO. 9 KMS. 
UB ROTARIO PACHUCA 
TEL BANOS 


MIERCOLES 8 P.M. 
1937 —1938. 
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eh 


k the form ot a large Rotary wheel, the 
kes being groups representing various parts 
Empire—all in national costume. Around 


wheel's rim stretched other groups in the 
tumes of England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Vales. The vearly carnival is organized and 


] 


duced by none ot the 


Rece ipts 


charities 


Vancouver Rotarians, 
going for administrative expense 


distributed to the city’s worthy 


ria Brings Jobs and Youths Together 


DRUMHELLER, ALTA.—Sections of a com 
iity’s unemployment problem often can_ be 
d by available jobs and qualified 
The Rotary Club of 


tangible 


getting 
ons togethe = Drum 
is making a approach to the 
tion of the problem in its youth employment 


reau which it has organized. An Employment 


] 


mittee has been formed and, in codperation 


th other organizations and citizens of the com 
aid in securing posi 
| 


Piris. 


I nity, is lending valuable 


ter is for old I boys and 


United States of America 
Dads Dine Teachers 


Winter Haven, Fra—Fire might have 


ed them, but a drenching downpour cer 


evening the town’s school 
Rotary Club of 


Vinter Haven to be its guests at a dinner party. 


ily didn’t, on the 
hers were invited by the 
VN 

h educator had a Rotarian as her escort. Two 


| was the meeting’s purpose: to help Club 
nbers and guests to become better acquainted, 
thanks and appreciation to the 


nd to express 


ichers for the part they play in molding 


children’s lives and characters. 


1 Boy Helped Helps Others 

un Ocpensspurc, N. Y.—Infantile paralysis had 
It looked 
ing as though he never would walk, perhaps never 
But the Rotary Club 
It paid 
his hospital expenses and with the aid of crutches 


hic cast a dark cloud over a boy’s future. 


be able to earn a living. 
of Ogdensburg brightened the picture. 
braces he able to finish school and 


and was 


He remembered those who 
When his first pay check 
came, he called for the President of the Ogdens- 
burg Club, gave him the check, asked that the 


Club put it to work in its crippled children 


qualify for a job. 
had befriended him. 


fund. 


Record Fair on Film 

Xenia, On10o—To acquaint the entire county 
with the Boys’ Hobby 
has sponsored for eight years and to create more 
Rotary Club of Xenia 
uses a 16mm. silent film, Billy Greene Has a 
Hobby, which it shows throughout the county 


of Greene Fair which it 


said Sang  atsere 


interest in hobbies, the 


to schools, civic organizations, and parent-teach- 


Photo: Anderson 























er groups. The filming 1 by Xenia 
Rotarian Schuyler N. Me n 10 with Club 
Secretar Cecil (¢ Hankins de Rotar pre 
grams to Clubs int ster In addition to the 
showing of tl f isa n 
tation R r 


A Flag Goes over a Borde) 


RicHMOND, MicH Annua the Rotary Club 
of Richm ! d R ( Owen 
Sound, Ont., Canad « ting 
At the most recent, the Ric vond Club | ented 
an American flag to its | t Owen Sound 
Club, as a token of esteem and friendship. The 
Richmond Club recently « ted 12 month 
of unbroken 100 percent meetin 


Team Scores Win at 


ParcHuocur, N. Y I tant dashes of 
tackle, th t winnin 
ward 1 t ( « CK 1 M D1 
moment ist I tba t I 
the Patchogue Hi Sk But equal big 











Melodies dropped from the sky with 
the male quartette of the Ithaca, 


N. Y., Rotary Club when a pilot 
(center) flew it to Montreal, Oue., 
Canada, to help the Rotary Club 
there to observe its 25th anniversary. 
1 its coaches sat 
Rotary 
end. On the 
(““Tuss”) Me 


was the moment the team anc 
down at food-filled tables as guests olf the 
Club of 


program a 


Patchogue at the 
speakers were D. O 


season 


Laughry, Brown University football coach, and 
“Chris” Cagel, former All-American backfield 


star of Army. 


Give Land for Community Park 


Evprep, Pa.—Organized than a year 


alo, 


with a membership of 22, the Rotary Club of 
Eldred cast about for an opportunity to aid its 
communit It found one Making no public 
appeal, the Club raised by private subscription 
among members funds sufficient to buy ap 


proximately eight acres of land for a communit 


Theme song for this crippled lad’s 
ride might well have been The Don- 
key Serenade, for it and a variety 
of other activities brought music to 
his heart and to the hearts of 15 
other handicapped children at the 
open-air camp which the Rotary 
Club of Santa Barbara, Calif., spon- 
sored. Physical therapy, nourish- 
ing food, rest, games, all made the 
vacation a happy, healthful one. 



































































Will Erect House { Scou 
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‘Thanks for the Paint! 
( ) 
tl ¥.MEC.A. | lou 
go in t | 
the ( 4 t } 
i t Rot ( I ( ! 
Cree than tor ti i ( 
and ti \ 
letter would be ay ciat 
the Rota Club ul " t , t 
know i | Ti en t < 
orate the entire interior t tl build Last 
ear the Club financed the layu of a carpet 
on the Home's first floor 
A Chair for a Child 
NEWKIRK, OKLA.—Crippled in't 
and pla ike other children | But now 
at least he can watch her litt friend 
the nye themsels ind I 
them around t ome d t Rota 
( | b ( N vkirk | i ( 1 W i 
for a 7 old ¢ ple 
Dancing Feet Build Fund 
BENAVIDES, TEX To tl n it i 
whirlin virlin i f to t 
[ ticipant t Va t} Int la ( tu 
Dan nsored by tl Rota ( b of Bena 
d to deservil | desi te 
il 1 highe al tion 1 \ taken 
by t Rot Club to | 1 student } 


ppeared in native dress of oth 





Give Funds for Book Purchase 
D0, Kans.—To supple nt the stock 


Fi Dor 
] ] } 


of book in the newls completes lidren room 


of the city library, the Rotary Club ot El Dorado 
recently made a contribution which will be used 
for the purchase of additional ume 


They Dined Their Competitors 


Norton, Kans.—There’s plenty room for all 


of us to do business in this town was probably 
the Rotary 


the concensus of members of the 


TIE LLIN St 
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Sent by the Rotary Club of Houston, Tex., to Chicago to attend the Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, four 4-H Club prize winners and their guide pay 
a visit to Rotary’s Secretariat, and note that they are “this far from home.” 


Club of Norton and their guests as the Chair 


man’s gong closed a recent meeting. The oc 
casion: each Rotarian had brought a_ business 
competitor with him as his guest. Friendliness 
and goodwill overruled thoughts of sales totals 


ind accounts receivable. Service and coOperation 
provided the spoken theme of the day. 


Congratulations! 


The Rotary Club of South Bend, Ind., recently 
commemorated the 25th anniversary of its found- 
ing. Paul P. Harris, Founder of Rotary and 
President Emeritus of Rotary International, was 
an honored guest, as was Silvester Schiele, first 
President of the Rotary Club of Chicago 
The Bronx, N. Y., Rotary Club recently cele- 
brated its 20th birthday. 


They Built a Program 

DerLavan, Wis The members of the Rotary 
Club of Delavan built their own program re 
cently after they arrived at the place of meeting 
Mimeographed sheets containing six thought 
provoking questions on issues of the day were 
distributed The answers, collected and tab 
ulated, provided the basis of a spirited and en 


lightening discussion 
Broadcast to Fireside Groups 


PORTLAND, Oret Members of the Rotary 


Club of Portland took to the air waves emanat 





ing from Station KEX recently. When they held 
their annual fireside meetings, significant features 
of Rotary were emphasized by various members 
in interviews conducted by Jerry Belcher, widely 
known radio questioner. Broadcast, these inter- 
views evoked favorable comment not only from 
Rotarians gathered around loud-speakers in 16 
other homes, but also from many another Port- 


land listener-in. 


Féte All-Star Football Team 


Goost Creek, TEx.—On International Friend- 
ship Day, the Rotary Club of Goose Creek not 
only talked about international friendship, but 
also practiced it when it entertained as its guests 
the coach and 26 players of a Mexico City all- 
star football team in town to play the local high- 
school gridiron squad. Music was furnished by 
a children’s orchestra under the direction of a 
13-year-old girl. Mexican Consul Luis Duplan, 
of Houston, in pointing the minds of his audience 
to the need of international goodwill, observed 
that “Nature made us neighbors; let us be in- 


telligent enough to be friends.” 


Understanding Called World Need 


Covincron-Hor Sprincs, Va.—lInternational 
Service is a theme stressed by the Rotary Club of 
Covington-Hot Springs. At a recent meeting it 
honored Past President of Rotary International 
Ed. R. Johnson and Dr. Alex. O. Potter, honorary 
secretary to the General Secretary of Rotary In- 
ternational and former European Secretary at 
Zurich, Switzerland. Dr. Potter, in addressing an 
audience of Rotarians, members of civic organiza- 
tions, and high-school students, stressed the need 
of mutual concessions on the part of nations to 
arrive at the goal of world peace and under- 


standing. 


A Meeting That Measured Miles 
Reipsvitte, N. C.—‘‘Worth it” was the con- 

census of the 150 Rotarians—representatives of 

five Rotary Clubs—and their ladies who, a quick- 


Rotarian R. G. Fowler, veteran avi- 
ator of San Jose, Calif., beside the 
monument dedicated by the Yuma 
Rotary Club to mark the spot in 
Yuma where in 1911 he landed the 
first airplane to touch Arizona's soil. 
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figuring statistical pencil found, travelled a « 

bined total of 4,057 miles to attend an int 
city meeting at which the Rotary Club of Rex 
ville played host. The Governor’s gavel w 
the Rotary Club of Draper, represented b 
Rotarians and their ladies. Their collective 

age: 1,480. Community Service was the th 


struck by the evening’s speaker. 


Gives Play to Its Spirit 

NortH Cuicaco, Itt.—“‘If we're organized 
serve, let’s serve” seems to be the motivati 
spirit behind the varied activities of the Rota 
Club of North Chicago. Within recent mont! 
the Club spent $500 to establish a free denta 
clinic, which it now operates, and gave a Ha 
loween party for 700 children. The Club al 
sponsors a boys’ club and assists the county 


its crippled children work. 


Two Feet Made Straight 


CHEROKEE, OKLA.—There’s no doubt in tl 
minds of the members of the Rotary Club 
Cherokee as to.the values of Crippled Child: 
Work. It is a major project of the Club. An 
it will continue to be, one may safely hazar 
especially since the Cripple 





the opinion 
Children Committee introduced at a recent m 
ing a little child whose crooked feet had be 


i 
straightened by two doctor members of the Club 


Collegians Gain by Acquaintance 


Atva, Oxva.—Fellowship with — successfu! 
business and professional men and work ot 
Photo: Ellis : 


College men, but they learn of Ro- 
tary through acquaintance and work 
on Alva, Okla., Club Committees. 


Alva Rotary Club Committees are helping six 
outstanding senior men of Alva College to gain 
a fundamental knowledge of Rotary, as well as a 
broader outlook on life in general. The six 
young men, selected from different departments 
of the college by a committee of faculty mem- ‘ 
bers and Rotarians, are designated ‘“‘college stu 4 
dent Rotarians,” are urged to attend Rotary 
meetings as regularly as possible, but pay no 

dues and hold no Club offices. The group is to 

be enlarged to 12 in the months ahead. 


Friendliness Is Barrier Solution 


Fremont, Nesr.—Not even an imaginary bar 
rier existed between cityman and countryman at 
the close of the meeting of the Rotary Club of 4 
Fremont at which it entertained a number of q 
farmers in its series of rural-urban acquaintance 
programs. To speed the good fellowship, each 
Rotarian was appointed personal host to a farmer 4 
guest, sat with him during the dinner hour, : 
rose later to introduce him to the entire group. 
The speaker of the evening explored the theme 
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nt, gave guests a clearer insight into the 


: Vhat Is ss skilfully wengyones the move The Hobbyhorse Hitching Dost 


\biects toward which their hosts are working. 


: ; : oF A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Th 
Farm Youth Will Get Calves 


San Antonio, Tex.—To the most deserving 

H Club or Future Farmers of America boys A — : : 

H Club or Futur x ic ie clint me née eee es : N 63. 
ho live in Rotary District 129 are to be given . 








3 f u will little é mer r, u 
registered Jersey bull calves by a meses “ eg ‘ j D \ 
the Rotary Club of San Antonio—R. J. Cot 
} ine A remat 1 i ( 2 ua 
“ The boys must be sponsored by Rotary Clubs i 
‘ } i i“ i ¢ I, \ 
? ich have already shown a direct interest 1n 
' : d 7 oO } the gre pre é } Eng t ( I 
= development of 4-H Club or Future Farmers ess 7 
s ‘ A ki LuUARe I é nN tol 
‘ America work in their respective counties. h : p 
i if } i 
nt 
I Gettysburg Address uty ; en 7 1) 
Clinic Determines Children’s Need founded, reports RoTARIAN Henry E. Lunes. of Lin 
vos : \ Sh CNS ) / \ 
ALPINE, TeEx.—Because a child is crippled uppen g, | u fl 
d not mean he must be permanently hand Here he r ws t j I u 
ned. The Rotary Club of Alpine found that the speech was give 1¢s t more 
as a result of the crippled children clinic it nm mM Lincoln at t Wi Home and 
. } — AAA > \ 
onsored with the cooperation of the Rotary the Gettysburs 4 R \\ S ( 
: ubs of Marfa and Sanderson. Eighty-two “eS [ 
ildren passed through the clinic; 85 percent Linc Gett Ack va t t 
was determined, could be permanently helped CTAW.C¢ 1 brown \ i or ont i 
I | | I of ar n\ _ Ra bg A roe, Sr 
Ap ith proper treatment Alread most of the back of an enveloy I i i written bet 
“ ildren have been assigned hospitalization, to or during the Presider from Wash Kere \ 
) ‘ ton . t tt , p ’ fr 
financed by the State. ington, D. C., G bu Nor at 
eet th deli rt tf al tl 1K n \ ] \ 
' ; : _ _ , too im t | 1 t 
“a Welcome to Our Club, Too 
| t r 1 ; ( } ; t S\ \ 
When a man becomes a member of the Rotary eloquent add: nov feanarded with ti It 
Club of Washington, D. C., he knows he 1s wel pencilled secand pave in the Library of Con 
yme also in the Rotary Club of Baltimore, Md. gress—was written in ink on White Hou ( 
sfu ?, ; ; 
‘ And when a new member 1s added to the roster stationery. but that do not prove it was writ cret t St 
I 1 . ) ' ’ 
“5 f the Rotary Club of Baltimore, he knows the ten in the White House. John G. Nicolay. th f, A 
Washington Club will make him welcome when President’s private secretary, mistakenly makes When Linc 
: ver he attends. The certainty on the part of | such an assumption in his ten-volume Abraham ipplause that f{ ved | 
each is well founded, for shortly after their in Lincoln, A History. Actually Lincoln and _ his tion had not yet subsid \ 
stallation, they receive a friendly letter from the secretary did not discuss this speech with each front of him was vainly t 
Secretary of the other Club, inviting them to other in either Washington or Gettysburg. of the President WI! Lin t down 
i attend regular luncheon meetings when they are Though copies of the speech of Edward after speaking only tw inut the crowd 
in the city on meeting day. Also each Secretary Everett, orator of the day, were supplied in ad- laughed at the photogra ' 
invites the new members to make use of the vance, none of Lincoln's remarks could be ob It was Everett rather than tl iudien who 
facilities of the Club headquarters in each city. tained. John R. Young, Philadelphia Press re- recognized the greatness of the Gettysburg Ad 
» porter, later remarked, “I’m afraid I pestered dress. To Lincoln he wrot I uld be 
Boys and Girls—Future Citizens Hay on the subject of an advance sight of the if I could flatter myself that I came as near 
manuscript, were there one; but Hay, ever gen- central idea of the occasion in two hours a u 
Princess ANNE, Mp.—Longer than just a da\ ; : 
: erous and helpful, as I remember, either knew did in two minut 
: will 70 boys and girls from the high school and z= : Ser 
sei ‘ no more than I did or would not tell me. Today the world still not ull 1 
a a‘ three upper grades of the elementary school re- : ' 
He referred to John Hay, the President's assist- what a tall, gaunt man said at Gettysbu t 
—— ‘ member the party at which they were guests of ee , 
z F . ant private secretary. Will always mote, always remember, U ten 
the Rotary Club of Princess Anne during the ws j ee <8 ‘ee ; 
; ; ; : Actually Lincoln had little time in which to sentences, the 267 words, he wrote in a bee 
Ro- : Christmas holidays. They had been carefully Paha 
i : prepare his speech. For some time it had been room in Judge Wi hom ind his concept 
ork ; selected by their schools’ faculties on the basis ; s ' 
; known that Everett would give the oration of of government will give direction to th 
2e5 : ‘f scholarship, perseverance, personal hygiene, ; ; 
ECS. 4 f , the day in the ceremonies dedicating the na-  tinies of many peoples. 
; initiative, leadership, codperation—all elements 
of good citizenship. Following the dinner 
. i : apache: ei } : 
an they were awarded certificates of good citizen- Bedroom in Judge Wills'’s home where Lincoln prepared his Gettysburg Address. 
rain : , : , 
— hip, given tickets to a matinee. So successful Photo: Rotarian P. A. Kinsey 
' was the plan and so enthusiastic were the chil- 
six A , 
; dren that it is planned to make the event an 
ents 4 annual one. 
2m- ‘ 
i 
stu a : " 7 an A 4 
| Students Consider Club Values 
ary 
an The Value of a Rotary Club in a Community 
; to J is the subject of. this vear’s discussion contest 
being conducted among high-school students by 
the Rotary Clubs in the three Indiana Districts 
(154, 155, 156). Last year, when the subject was 
The Businessman’s Opportunity to Promote 
par j World Peace, more than 150 young men were 
1 at 4 brought into a close study of a vital’ phase of 
» of 4 the Objects of Rotary which culminated in seven 
ot 4 able addresses before the Conference of District 
i j ce: ‘ 
ince ; 155 in Indianapolis. In each community where 
‘ach : students participated, the Rotary Club secured | 
mer : from Rotary’s headquarters in Chicago some ma- 
our, ; terial on the Fourth Object of Rotary and its ex- 
up. emplifications, which the Club then distributed 
cme 4 to the students. 
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Rotary Father-&-Son and Brother Pairs 


Presenting some 36 pairs, trios, or quartettes of Rotarians who are bound by both family and Rotary ties. Father-&- 
son and brother cémbinations, still a varity in some Clubs, are far from uncommon in others, as will be seen here. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of the fact that the many pairs from Rotary Clubs of Wisconsin and upper Michigan were 
discovered and their photos obtained by Walter P. Hagman, of Kaukauna, Wi1s., when Governor of District 143 in 1937-38. 





ids first, just to avoid any Stivers (brothers); (42 & 43) John M. Graham, Sr. and Jr (44 & 4 


In each her-& pair the f r’s name 
possil fusior Broth mbinations are so labelled: (1 & 2) George Freeman and L. N. Empson (brothers), Gladstone, Mich From_Iro 
A. Fitch, Nanking, China, and ¢ K.. Changsha. China. (3 & 4) Clin Mountain, Mich.: (46 & 47) G. J. and L. G. Eisele; (48 & 49) W. J. ar 
ton | ind Martin Karstaedt, B t. W & 6) Arthur L. and George Sam Cudlip (brothers) From Three Lakes, Wis (50 & 51) Fred 
. 2 , Wakefield, Mass (7 & 8) D H. M. and Robert L. Chaney, Richard Dobbs; (52 & 53) LeRoy and Howard Cunningham (54 & 
Lond Ohi From Jackson, Miss (9 & 10) Alfred and Ernest Bour Silas B. and Paul T. Tobey, Wausau, Wis From Escanaba, Micl 
geoi & 1 S. B nd Phillip Lawrence; (13 & 14) Ellis W. Wright, & 57) Harold P. and John S. Lindsay; (58, 59 & 60) Harold B., Hern 
Sr. and Jr From Keokuk, Iowa: (15 & 16) Ralph B. and Buell Smith; (17 and Charles H. Gessner (father and two sons); (61 & 62) Curtis J. B 
& 18) Carl A. and Arthur J. We t > & 20) Fred J. and Gearge A and A. Samuel Kitchen. From Clintonville, Wis.: (63 & 64) W. A. and O 
Baldwin (brothers), Munising, Micl From Rome, Ga.: (21 & 22) George L. Olen (brothers) (65 & 66) F. A. and Julius Spearbraker (brothers 
B. Smith, Sr. and Jr.: & 24) B. Frank Archer, Sr. and Jr.; (25 & 26) From Sturgeon Bay, Wis.: (67 & 68) James E. and Jess B. Johnson; (| 
John Turner McCall, Sr. and J: ( & 28) Isaac May and I. N. Sulz & 70) H. O. and Eugene Bernhardt. (71 & 72) A. M. and Leo Schr z 
ache (hi randsot (29 & ( Robert and Clair Wyatt (brothers); (brothers), Kaukauna, Wis (73, 74, & 76) Alfred A., Johr 
(31 and 32) Linton and I Marshall Vandiver; (33 & 34) Stewart A E., Walter E., and Othmar H. Henes, 0 ts Mol Mich. (brothers) (77 
Marsha Sr. and J ( & 3¢ George E and John W. Maddox; & 78) Victor F. and Louis J. Marshall (brothers), Appleton, Wis. (79 & 
( ») D Robert ( Maddox (brother of George E. Maddox); (38 & 39) 80) Frank L. and Harold M. Zaug, New London, Wis. 

Best wishes for many more happy days together, Rotarians! 


3 } t 
W S. and Andrew J. Cothran (brothers); (40 & 41) Fred and Theodore 
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What They're Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 


Toward Unselfishness 
We are practical human beings in a very ma- 
rial world. A primary instinct of our beings 


to earn a living. To earn means to work. 


Work brings us into instant competition with 
thers. It is a struggle to make competitive 
vork profitable. 

and is obliged to be, a selfish motive. 


Therefore, the profit motive 


In spite of its modicum of selfishness, Rotary 
cognizes and insists upon the right and 
ighteousness of work for profit. In the same 
vreath it stresses that thing “‘service,”’ which, if 
it means anything at all, must include in its 
neept unselfishness—doing for others some 
hing for which we do not expect to be paid. 
There can be no reconciliation of this contradic- 
yn so long as we reckon profit merely in terms 
dollars and cents. 
Dr. Frank H. Smitrn, Rotarian 
Abingdon, Virginia 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
> > oo 
Aristocracy of Brains 
Rotary should be an aristocracy of brains 


vell as of goodwill. It should not merely be 


in association of sentimental idealists mouthing 
platitudes once a week, but also a band of men 
who are willing and able to use their heads 
as well as their hearts for the solution of the 
nany problems which beset the world at the 
present time. 
L. D. GamMans, Rotarian 
London, England 
* @¢ «@ 
Know Your Club 
Do you know how many members are en- 
rolled in your Club?) Do you know when the 
Club was organized? Do you know what civic 
or charitable work your Club is engaged in? 
All apparently superficial questions, but if you 
can answer them in the affirmative, it is more 
than likely that you know of the greater things 
of Rotary, its aims and objects, its achievements 
locally, nationally, and internationally. 
Luke P. Petrus, Rotarian 
Savannah, Georgia 
(From an article in Savannah Rotary) 
aa a 
Unmasking 
Rotary gives to us all the opportunity of lay- 
ing aside our masks of business and meeting 
other men as men, forgetting for the time that 
we are doctors, lawyers, merchants, teachers, 
and preachers. That is perhaps the greatest gift 
of Rotary. 
Dan C. Swanpver, Rotarian 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
* * * 
Ideals in Action 
Rotary has reached a stage where there is 
found abundant proof that it is exerting a pro- 
found effect upon business and daily living. It 
is not a mere profession of faith or a lifeless 
code of ethics, but a living, aggressive force for 
good, where ideals are being transmitted into 
action, 
DeWitt E. Lomas, Rotarian 
Kewanee, Illinois 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
ee oe 
Pursuit of Happiness 
Let us continue our pursuit of happiness 
through our handshake and back slap and nick- 
mame and song, and let the critic rave. He 


views t 1 1 tl \ g 
nize them int t i can Te ust 

ul if you like the t t ) 1 our 
world brother «| of tratern its. oO Us 
they not on ignify the good f wship which 
their use portends, but a t xemplity the 
deeper truth of the breaking down of those arti 
ficial walls which breed ot distrust and trou 
ble—walls between man and n, between 
group and group, betw 1 and nation 


If we grasp this fact, we need have no fear of 


criticism, and even though temporary moods of 
discouragement iy beset us fr time to ti 

we can be assured that tl brighter day for 
which we strive is bound to ¢ 


Good Neighbors 


In the i da Rota the idea was 
the cultivation of frien in aid to busi 
ness, but it is interesting t how the con 
cept of friendship as a busin usset_ has faded 
out of the thinkin t d how friend 
ship for the sheer p reighb I nd 
friendship for servic e taken its place 

Dr. Herpert K. ENGLAND 
R selle R sell Pa 9 New Jerse’ 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
> * ss 


Play with Your Son 
What will it harm you if you get down on 


your knees again and play a game of marbles, 


or spin a top, or fly a kite; or sit for a few 
hours on the bank of an old bream hole with 
the boy beside you? When have you who have 
boys done these things for and with your own 
boy? It is in the contacts like these that the 
man and the boy can be brought together on a 
common plane; it is in contacts like these that 
real companionship is established. 
JAKE VENTULETT, Rotarian 
Albany, Georgia 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
> . >. 

Replacing the Wood Box 

The children of today haven't the efficient and 
constant discipline of the empty wood box and 
water bucket. Getting up in time to build fires, 
milk cows, and feed animals before school may 
have subtracted from one’s energy, but it trained 
one to complete tasks in a given time no matter 
Then, too, the 


only escape from hard physical labor as a life- 


how irksome they might be. 


long prospect lay in fitting oneself by learning 
for a move desirable place in life. Parents must 


give more time, thought, and energy to the 


“Don't stop him! That's a toll call 
Cousin Delbert’s trying to make!” 
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Goodwill in a Smile 
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Joy in Service 
Th t t 
{ , t 
, 
new . 
thi I N 
S | 
(Ir ‘ a Rot ( 
° ° 
Vampire and Saint 
c ; f oO 
( 
, ' ' | 
t } cow k 
which |} been separated tl ick. Virt 
— - } ), 
laden when Puritanic idealism po 
OE ee Sree ees a es 
land, she turns chameleon when ideal 
wings and vanishes awa Intolerant and t 
a persecutor of the intolerant Such is Publi 


Opinion 
LAURENCE W. Rosinson, Rotartan 
Mitchell, South Dakota 
(From an editorial in the Mitchell isette 
* ¢ @ 
Community Service 
At the heart of Rotary is the determination 
that its member Clubs shall serve the commu 
nities where they are. The old test is still a 
good test, that a tree is known by its fruits 


A Rotary 


Club will be honored and remembered in a 


A Club also 1s known by its fruit 


community in proportion to its intelligent activi 
ties to advance the welfare of that community. 
Cuarces J. Turck, Rotarian 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
* . > 
Making a Better World 
There is no hope of a better world apart from 
better men and women; and there is no hope 
of good men or women apart from a persistent 


and valiant attempt to improve the world. 


Now, each of these statements utters a cha 
lenge. If it be true that there is no hope of 
a better world apart from better men and 
women, then self-improvement is certainly d 
manded of u It is easy to look at one’s neigh 
bors, those who are near and those who are tar 
and then to reflect: There isn’t much hope ot 
a better world so long as people continue to 


think and act as they do. It is ea 
do that. In fact, it is all too easy. But anyone 
who catches himself doing it would do well to 
turn upon himself with the question: And what 
kind of world would there be if everyone else 
were just like you? 
Dr. Ernest FREMONT TITTLE 
Evanston, Illinois 
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Shackle the Cham Store? 


Yes/—Says Wright Patman 


{| Continued from page 16) 


helped the local farmer to sell his prod- 
uce. Because the future of the commu- 
nity was their future, they did not hesi- 
tate to support the various civic and char- 
itable enterprises. 

Then the interstate chain store straight- 
armed its way into your home town. 
Provided with abundant capital, it could 
afford to sell below cost until independ- 
ent dealers went to the wall. Economies 
effected by purchasing, storing, and ship- 
ping in huge quantities made it possible 
to distribute standardized goods at prices 
the small businessmen could not match. 
At the same time this tremendous buy- 
ing power in the hands of the central 
management also made it possible to 
“shake down” manufacturers for contri- 
butions to national-advertising budgets. 
Then, too, interstate chain stores gave 
scant service and granted no credit, hir- 
ing at low wages and long hours em- 
ployees who were moved about as the 
pawns of the New York office. 

What about the claim of chain stores 
that they have made distribution more 
economical by eliminating wholesalers 
and travelling men? The truth is they 
actually have substituted their own whole- 
sale systems. As a result, the spread be- 
tween consumers and producers is greater 
than it was before chain stores dominated 
many areas of distribution. The amount 
saved on travelling men goes, of course, 
to a few people in New York in the form 
of huge incomes, thereby causing greater 
concentration of wealth. 

Let us look behind the scenes and see 
just how the interstate chain store bleeds 
the public. Take the matter of short 
weights, for example, which was inves- 
tigated by the United States Department 
of Commerce. To compare the sales of 
goods which were either underweight or 
overweight, navy beans, sugar, prunes, 
and slightly sweetened crackers were 
bought in amounts varying from half a 
pound to four pounds in 1,691 stores 
scattered in four cities of more than 100,- 
000 population. It was found that where- 
as independent stores’ goods were under- 
weight only 9 percent oftener than they 
were overweight, the chain stores’ goods 
were underweight 47 percent oftener than 
they were overweight. 

There’s a reason for this practice of 
giving underweight in some chain stores. 
Some of the big interstate systems charge 
all goods and commodities to the local 
managers at the retail price. Since there 


is a shrinkage and loss which must be 
absorbed in some way, the local manager 
must do something so that this actual 
shortage will not be held against him 
when there is a checkup. There is only 
one thing he can do: shortchange cus- 
torhers in weights and measures. So, 
though the central office may frown on 
the practice or wink at it, it goes on. 

However, for the sake of argument let 
us assume for the moment that the inter- 
state chain store does save the consumer 
10 percent—which I don’t believe for a 
moment. Let us look at the other side 
of the ledger to see if this cash saving ac- 
tually is worth the price paid for it. The 
interstate chain store takes money out of 
the community; what does it put back 
into it? Nothing! Its absentee owners 
don’t patronize local banks, insurance 
firms, print shops, or other concerns. 
They simply aren’t interested in any- 
thing on Main Street in your town ex- 
cept making more money. 


| me cite the case of Texarkana, 
Texas, my own home town, a community 
with a population of 35,000. One of the 
best cities of its size in the United States, 
it is surrounded by rich river farming 
lands and served by the best railway facil- 
ities. With its markets and manufactur- 
ing plants, it naturally aroused the in- 
terest of various chain-store systems. And 
what is true of Texarkana relative to these 


“I don’t think he'll get very far 
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stores is true in other cities and towns. 

Late in the Summer of 1938, 800 of our 
local public-spirited citizens got together 
and decided to ask businessmen and other 
people to donate $25,000 to pay for land 
needed to assure location there of a great 
Federal institution costing more than on« 
million dollars. Since this institution will 
bring 500 families to Texarkana, thereby 
increasing pay rolls and helping consid 
erably in other ways, progressive firms 
and individuals contributed liberally. 

But did the interstate chain stores come 
through? Take a look at the grocery 
business, 40 percent of which is handled 
by three interstate chain concerns. Two 
of them gave $50 each, or $100, but the 
biggest interstate chain-store system, 
which handles 20 percent of the grocery 
business, gave absolutely nothing, though 
it certainly would have benefited as much 
as or more than anyone else. Meanwhile 
the independent grocers donated $1,464, 
contributing $14 to every $1 given by the 
chain stores. 

Nor is the case of the grocery stores an 
exception, for the shoe business also illus- 
trates the interstate chain-store system’s 
unwillingness to do anything for the 
community from which it takes out so 
much money. The three chain stores do 
ing 35 percent of the business each gave 
$10, or $30; the two independent stores 
doing 35 percent of the business gave $5() 
each, or $100. 

What happened in Texarkana hapyx 
regularly in thousands of communiti 
You ask the manager of the interstat 
chain-store system for a contribution to 
the Red Cross, Community Chest, o1 
some community project, and what does 

he answer? He tells 
with that ideal” you he hasn't the au- 
thority to make a sub- 
scription in the com- 
pany’ name and that 
he can’t afford to give 
one in his own name, 
but he'll refer your re- 
quest to headquarters. 
And that’s the last you 
hear of it. That's his 
answer, too, when he is 
asked to give some- 
thing to church bazaars 
or advertise in school 
publications or chip in 
a few dollars to help a 
crippled youngster get 
an operation. Even 
when the interstate 
chain store does con- 
tribute, its subscription 
usually is much smaller 
than that of the inde- 
pendent business. 
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Now I don’t contend that any busi- 
nessman should play Santa Claus the 
vear around, but I do believe that he 
should be more than an animated cash 
register or slot machine. The typical in- 
terstate chain-store 
small a salary to give much himself and 


Manager gets too 
he works such long hours that he can’t 
participate in community enterprises, so 
whatever social consciousness or civic re- 
sponsibility he may have is well con- 
cealed. The interstate chain-store man- 
ager leans on his shovel while the inde 
nendent businessman does the spade work 
to make a better community. 


% make no mistake about it, the in- 
terstate chain store is a cipher in build 
ing community life, a menace in its de- 
structive effect upon independent enter- 
prise. The nation as a whole likewise is 
menaced, for interstate chain stores are 
draining community reservoirs of wealth 
and concentrating money and credit in 
the hands of a few, thereby promoting 
monopoly. And as far as monopoly is 
concerned, all of us know that it has been 
condemned in the United States by both 
the Republican and the Democratic par 
ties. Compare the sales of five interstate 
chain-store systems in 1920 and 1937 and 
you ll understand what I mean: 

1937 Sales 
$884.000.000 
248,444,000 


381,868,000 


ystems 1920 Sales 
$194,647,000 
50,706,000 
12,468,000 
42,846,000 275,375,000 


\. & P. Stores 
Kroger Stores 
Sateway Stores 


J. C. Penney 
Walgreen Drugs 2.233.000 67,890,000 


Now the profits from these interstate 
chain stores and all interstate chain stores 
aren't put to work in your local bank, 
tor they go to the large banks controlled 
by a few men. There are 16,000 banks 
in the United States, but of them 24 con- 
trol one-third of the banking resources. 
Thirteen of the 24 happen to be in New 
York City. These 24 banks have inter- 
locking directorates with large corpora- 
tions that control 58 percent of the na- 
tion’s corporate wealth. This system— 
strengthened by the interstate chain stores 
—is inimical to this nation’s welfare. 

Suppose that one of your neighbors, a 
fellow whose education and experience 
have revealed his business ability, decides 
that he wants to go into business for him- 
self. He may have initiative, self-reli- 
ance, and all the personal qualities needed 
in business leadership, but what about 
credit? When he asks the local banker 
for a loan, he'll find that he can’t get 
financial aid to enter business in which 
any interstate chain store now is engaged 
or is likely to become engaged locally. 
The banks don’t dare take the chance, 
for the chain store could come in, sell 


at a loss until the independent dealer 
closed up shop, and then raise its prices 
The whole discriminatory procedure 
buries the fact that small business is the 
training school from which have emerged 
most of the captains of industry. 

Men now engaged in small business 
are in the same position, for, as Justice 
Brandeis, ot the United States Supreme 
Court, pointed out several years ago, they 


are engaged in a “struggle for existence.” 


At the same time he observed that un- 
employment was due in part to “gross 
inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
giant corporations have fostered” and that 
“size alone gives tO giant corporations a 
social significance not attached ordinarily 
to smaller units.” 

If this situation continues, what will 
happen? There will be fewer and fewer 
independent businesses, more and more 
fields of business enterprise dominated by 
interstate chain systems. Huge corpora- 
tions controlled by a few absentee owners 
may dictate the prices which they will 
pay to producers and which they will ac- 
cept from consumers. These powerful or- 
ganizations will also be in a stronger po- 
sition to combat legislation regulating the 
wages and hours of all employees. 

Let me be more explicit. If 100 cor- 
porations owned the same number of re- 
tail stores that one particular corporation 
now owns, all the retail units in the 
United States from peanut stands to auto- 
mobile-supply shops would be owned by 
these 100 corporations operating from 
Wall Street. 
the same amount of wealth a certain one 
does, all the wealth in the United States 


If 200 corporations owned 


would be owned by these 200 corpora- 
tions. And if ten concerns were as large 
as the one which now owns 15,000 stores, 
the ten chains would be doing all the re- 
tail food business in the country. 

Let’s put all the cards on the table. 
What does the 
Nothing that the independent 


interstate chain store 
achieve? 
retailer does not or cannot. Its claims to 
cash savings simply don't hold water. It 
is a disintegrating factor in community 
life and a destructive force in national 
life. Some of us—most of us, I think— 
want to preserve our community life with 
its local pride and selt-dependence. All 
of us want a nation undominated by a 
financial dictatorship. 

What is to be done? The 76th Con- 
gress is now in session. There can be no 
more opportune time to deal with the in- 
terstate chain-store problem as it must be 
dealt with sooner or later. When the ses- 
sion ends, I believe that the necessary 
steps will have been taken and that they 
will reward independent businessmen 
with security and prosperity. 
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No!—Says Godfrey M. Lebhar 


| Continued from page 17 | 


consequent addition to the cost of living 
for that section of the public. So on the 
whole the number of people adversely af- 
fected by such a tax would constitute a 
very substantial percentage in comparison 
with the number adversely aflected by the 
present conditions.” 

When the Twentieth Century Fund 
completed a two-year study of the na- 
tion’s general tax problem recently, it 
recommended that “all special taxes on 
chain stores be immediately repealed.” 
The chief reason given for this stand was 
that such taxes “tend to raise the cost of 
living for the large number of people 
with small incomes who depend on eff- 
cient merchandising to get the most for 
their money.” 

But who wants to put the chain store 
out of business? Wage earners? No! 
Abolishing or crippling chain-store sys- 
tems means the same thing as giving 
workers a 10 percent cut in wages. Statis- 
tics compiled recently by the National 
Resources Committee reveal that 64 per- 
cent of all families and single individuals 
in the United States live on incomes of 
less than $30 a week. What chain stores 
mean to them actually is a difference in 
standard of living, for savings made pos- 
sible by chain stores often mean the dif- 
ference between having and going with- 
out. Independent stores lower their prices 
to meet this competition, so the public 
benefits further. 

These savings mean something to 
American wage earners, and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in its 1938 con- 
vention in Houston, Texas, recognized 
that fact. Condemning discriminatory 
and punitive taxes in general and the 
proposed “death sentence” bill in partic- 
ular, its legislative committee made this 
statement: “Chain-store operation results 
in lower prices of the necessities of life. 
If these prices are the result of exploita- 
tion of labor, the remedy lies through the 
vigorous and successful campaign now 
going on for their unionization. The 
Patman bill runs in direct opposition to 
the entire trend of modern industrial de- 
velopment and of established policy on 
the part of the public and of organized 
labor.” 

“The American worker knows that a 
dollar saved is just as good as a dollar 
earned,” thinks Donald R. Richberg, for- 
mer director of NRA, who has denounced 
the proposed law to penalize chain stores. 
“The American housewife,” he says, 
“will roll up her sleeves one of these days 


and go out after the legislators who ai 
trying to increase her household bills. | 
wonder what has been detaining her!” 

One women’s organization at least ha 
taken action. The New York City Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs, a federation 
of some 300 different women’s organiza 
tions, passed a resolution condemning 
special taxes against chain stores, point 
ing out that “the chain store has fur 
nished an invaluable service to the com 
munity, especially to those in the lowe: 
income brackets.” 

In 1937 the New York State Tax Com 
mission undertook to find out how pro 
fessors of public finance in the leading 
American universities felt on various tax 
questions. In answer to the question “Do 
you favor special taxes to discourage chain 
the Tax Commission 
127 replies. Ninety percent answered 
“No,” 6 percent answered “Yes,” and 4 
percent failed to commit themselves det 


; 999 ‘ ; 
stores ° received 


initely. 

Chain stores do save money for the 
consumer, but what about the producer? 
The up-and-coming farmer knows that 
chain-store systems provide about 30 per 
cent of his marketing facilities. Califor 
nia livestock breeders, prune growers, and 
peach growers can testify to the chain 
store system’s effectiveness in mass dis 
tribution. Cereals, fruits, meats, and othe: 
farm products which might glut local or 
regional markets can be moved effectively 
only by firms with nation-wide marketing 
facilities. 


Consiper the testimony of G. A. 
Jeffries, president of the New York State 
Turkey Growers’ Association. When he 
appeared before a New York State Sen 
ate committee in a public hearing on a 
proposed chain-store tax, he told specifi- 
cally of the successful campaign staged 
by the chain stores in 1937 to increase 
the consumption of turkeys and intimated 
that but for the organized distribution as 
represented by chains, the turkey growers 
would have sustained heavy losses. At 
the conclusion of his remarks, he was 
asked by the Senator sponsoring the bill 
if he intended to imply that but for the 
chain stores the American people would 
have to get along without turkey. 

“Not at all,” he replied, “but I did 
mean to imply that, because of the chain 
stores, more people can have turkey!” 

That farmers in general feel the same 
way about chain stores as Mr. Jeffries 
was indicated at the annual convention of 
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the American Farm Bureau Federation 
‘n New Orleans last December. The Fed- 
eration passed the following resolution: 

“We condemn discriminatory and pu- 
nitive taxes of all types designed to favor 
or penalize a selected group. The enact- 
nent of such legislation results in further 
efforts by other groups to obtain special 
privileges. Such unnecessary taxes and 
restrictions have a damaging effect by in 
creasing costs of distribution, increasing 
costs to consumer, reducing total con- 
sumption, and limiting production in ag- 
riculture as well as in industry. We op- 
pose all such tax proposals.” 


Bike the farmers, the manufacturers 
can make their goods available at lower 
prices and yet make a reasonable profit 
because chain stores provide a means of 
swift and economical distribution in every 
part of the country. Mass production re- 
quires mass distribution, so the chain- 
store system performs a great service in 
making available the supply of commod- 
ities where there is a demand for them. 
On December 9 the Congress of Ameri- 
can Industry, which comprises manufac- 
turers of all types and sizes from every 
part of the country, resolved that: 

“The so-called chain-store taxes as lev- 
ies intended not primarily to raise rev- 
enue but to restrict or destroy a method 
of distribution are condemned as a type 
of punitive legislation.” 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the chain 
stores have helped not only the consumer 
and producer, but also the independent 
store. Chain stores have raised the stand- 
ards of retailing by developing such fea- 
tures as cash and carry and self-service, 
by demonstrating the value of scientific 
merchandising and scientific store opera- 
tion, and by setting the pace for store 
modernization. Alert independent deal- 
ers have not been slow to discover that 
cooperative buying in voluntary chains as 
well as in corporate chains makes it pos- 
sible to buy and sell goods at lower prices. 
Today 100,000 of them are affiliated in 
voluntary chains and have just as much 
reason to oppose confiscatory taxes as do 
corporate chains. 

“We 


tensive 


rave the most efficient and ex- 
retail distributing system the 
world has ever known. It is modern, 
highly competitive, and its emphasis is 
on low prices and good quality to the 
consumer. It engages in mass selling, 
thus supplementing mass production,” 
says Charles E. Stewart, one of the ex- 
perts sent abroad recently by President 
Roosevelt to study consumer coéperatives 
in Europe. 

The rapid rise of the chain store, he 
indicates, accounts for the fact that the 


consumer codperative has had no wide- 
spread development in the United States. 
But he also has this to say—and it should 


be noted: “There are communities in 
this country where retail merchandising 
is inefhcient and unsatisfactory. Con- 
sumer cooperatives can be expected to ap- 
pear in such places, particularly when 
homogeneous groups of people live there. 
As a matter of fact, there are several hun 
dred consumer co6peratives in America 


More 


over, should our present merchandising 


operating under these conditions. 


system be thrown out of balance on an 
extensive scale, the development of con 


sumer cooperatives would almost cer 
tainly be stimulated. This could happen, 
for example, if a State were to tax chain 
stores Out of existence, or were to pass 
derived 


laws eliminating the benefits 


from mass buying. Then, if a general 
rise in prices occurred under these cir 
cumstances, it is highly likely that the 
consumer cooperatives would spring up 
in large numbers to restore the balance 
lost.” 

But what about the whiskered allega 
tion that the chain store takes money out 


of town? Of does—but it 


doesn’t 


course it 
take so much out as the inde- 
pendent store! The billion dollars a year 
in wages, the 450 million dollars paid in 


rent to local property owners, part of the 
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225 million dollars paid in local and State 


taxes, and part of the 200 million dollars 
budgeted annually for advertising stay in 
| 


the community. Or consider any given 


unit of merchandise. Since the chain 
store buys goods in huge quantities, it 
sends less money out of town tor a can 


of pork and beans, a pound of prunes, or 


a box of crackers than does the inde 1x nd 


ent dealer. The saving—about 10 percent 


as a rule—stays in the community 


Then, too, there’s the p rous ar 


that 


repost 


gument chain. stores promote mo 


nopolies when, as a matter of fact, they 
are competing not only with vigorous in 
dependents, but also with other chain 
store systems. Furthermore, inde }« ndent 


ll to 


», according 


stores outnumber the chain stores 
one! .Between 1929 and 193 
to official Distribution Census figures, the 
number of independent stores increased 
number of chain 


percent while the 


stores declined 12 percent. This increase 
was evident in the 13 largest cities in 
the United States: New York, Chicago, 
Philadel phia, Detroit, Los Angeles, Cleve 
land, St. Louis, Baltimore, Boston, Pitts 


burgh, San Francisco, Milwaukee, and 


Buffalo. More than 23 percent of the 
nation’s chain stores are in these cities, 
vet from 1929 to 1935 the number of 


independent stores increased from 259,- 
582 to 275,840, a gain of 6 percent—the 
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number of independent grocery stores in- 
creasing from 40,189 to 49,229, 
the number of chain 
stores declined from 13,443 to 
The decline 


a gain of 
22 percent, while 
grocery 
11,606, a loss of 13 percent! 
of the chain stores in numbers may be 
attributed chiefly to the elimination of 
unprofitable stores and to the building 


And 


store systems compete not only with in- 


of supermarkets. because chain- 
dependents, but also with other chain- 
store systems in buying and selling, they 
cannot dictate prices they charge the con- 
sumer or pay the producer. 

Nor can they 
hours of their 900,000 employees, about 


dictate the wages and 
one-fourth of whom work in chain stores 


retailing food. These men and women 
are in a much better position to unionize 
and then bargain collectively with their 
employers than are clerks in independent 
stores. Furthermore, State and Federal 
legislation is safeguarding the worker. 
When it comes right down to it, I 
don’t believe that the hustling small busi- 
nessman thinks that independent stores 
need an oxygen tent or that he needs a 
tin cup. He doesn’t want a Government 
subsidy, for he knows that there’s a place 
for both the independent store and the 


THE ROTARIAN 


chain store and that it is just as unfair 
and un-American to tax one out of ex. 
istence as it would be to do the same t 
the other. The small businessman has 
certain advantages, as 
pointed out in THe Rorartan last Fall.* 
He realizes that discriminatory and puni 


Roger Babso; 


tive legislation used to browbeat the chain 
Onc 


legislators 


store may be used to belabor him. 
the precedent is established, 
may be tempted to levy other confiscatory 
taxes. 

the chain store? There’s no 
“death sentence” bill, it 


Destroy 
doubt that this 
passed by Congress, will do just that. 
That is its admitted purpose and that 
would be its inevitable effect. 

The chain store has rendered society a 
real service by streamlining merchandis 
ing so that the majority of consumers can 
have a higher standard of living. Since 
it has justified itself both socially and eco 
it should not be crushed by 
Both the independent 


nomically, 
confiscatory taxes. 
store and the chain store fill public needs; 
consequently, I see no reason why the 
Government should play favorites with 
one or the other. 


Business Coming Back? By Roger 
THE Rotarian, October, 1938. 
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Have Fun with Music 


| Continued from page 26| 


rolled into tubes underneath, resem- 
bling the pipes of-a pipe organ. 
excellent musical effects are possible on 


On the larger ones 


Some 


these instruments. 
two mallets, even four, can be used. 
Every once in a while I round up my 
group of youngsters and we explore the 
possibilities of woodwinds. You have 
probably found that by blowing across 
the opening of a bottle or jug you can 
produce a tone. So we hunt for bottles 
and jugs. These can be tuned with 
water just as can glasses. Jug bands are 
popular in the United States, in the 
Middle West and South, producing ef- 
fects astonishing even to professional 
musicians. Jugs, a xylophone, and drums 
make a good combination for a band. 
On our exploring expeditions through 
the fields we find plenty of other wind 
instruments. We break off various 
lengths of hollow reed, plug the ends, 
and lace them together in graduated for- 
mation. It is surprising how quickly 
tunes can be negotiated on these Pan- 
pipes. A still handier pipe can be made 
by cutting a section of willow limb five 
to six inches long; new growth is best. 
It should be smooth, round, and as large 
as your finger. Trim off all leaves and 
branches. Tap the bark loose and soon 


the limb will slip up and down inside the 
bark like a piston. Now blow over the 
hollow end, adjusting your plunger to 
different positions, and note the effects 
you get. My “gang” goes for this in a 
big way. 

Not much effort is required to form a 
band consisting of these simple, home- 
made instruments. All that is needed is 
someone versed in music to take the in- 
itiative. Most any combination of instru- 
ments can be used: the drum for basic 
rhythm; jugs, pipes, and xylophones for 
melody; and possibly a piano for accom- 
paniment. The chief appeal in such a 
combination is its novelty, and it can 
usually be counted on to get a big hand 
at an entertainment. 

No, it isn’t necessary to go through a 
tedious training period to experience the 
joy of creating music. Any of these de- 
vices will start the fun, will set you to 
exploring the possibilities of sound. Get 
into the habit of testing the tone of things 
about you. You may discover an entirely 
new instrument. Play the pieces you 
know and like. Swap tunes with your 
children and neighbors. Start a band. 
Listening to music is only half of 
You've got to make your own to get the 
most fun from it. 
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A Swiss Defines ‘America’ 


By Gautier Thieben 


a How often we 
have read this strange rhyme! A name 
is equal to what it foretells. 

Have you ever been struck by the sim- 
ilarity between a person and the name he 
carries? Some modern psychologists be- 
lieve that there is a relation between a 
name and its owner and the influence the 
name has on his destiny. 

Elements which contribute to this in- 
fluence are the etymological meaning 
(even if the owner does not know it), 
the life and actions of other persons who 
have borne the name, and the sound of 
it. Here, indeed, is an exciting field 
needing further investigation. 

Consider, for example, Benjamin 
Franklin, whose first name in Hebrew 
means son of the right hand, the arm of 
strength, and the happy venture, and also 
“the preferred son.” 

Destinies of countries or continents as 
well as those of individuals may be af- 
fected by their names, for we speak of 
nations as well as individuals as actors or 
participants in the drama of history. 

Although some _ investigators have 
found that part of Nicaragua long ago 
was called Ammerique by the native 
Maya, the New World owes its name to 
Amerigo Vespucci, of Florence, Italy, 
who explored its coast five years after 
the discovery by Columbus. 

Why doesn’t the New World carry the 
name of the great Genoese instead of that 
of the Florentine? Columbus and his 
contemporaries believed that he had 
reached islands the eastern ex- 
tremity of Asia. Hence he spoke of “In- 
dies,” and “las Indias” was the official 


near 


name applied by the Spanish to their 
American possessions until the 18th Cen 
tury. 

The name “America” was first given 
to part of the New World by the carto- 
grapher Martin Waldseemiiller, who in 
1507 published in Vicenza, Italy, a map 
of newly discovered territories, basing it 
on Vespucci’s reports. Gradually the 
name gained favor with cartographers 
and was extended to the entire New 
World. 

The term “Amerigo” is of German 
origin, as are all Italian names which end 
with “igo,” “ico,” “aldo,” “erto,” “ardo,” 
“ero” (Frederigo, Enrico, Arnaldo, Al- 
berto, Riccardo, Gualtiero). They were 
introduced into Italy by German invaders 
from the 5th to the 9th Centuries. 

“Amerigo” is the Italian translation of 
“Aimerich” or “Emmerich” (in English 
“Emeric”), a name which is not very 
common, but still used in our days (as, 
for instance, in the name of Emmerich 
Kalman, the composer). 

It is 
a contraction for the old high German 
This 
from the Gothic “irmin” (mighty) and 
“reiks” (rich). 
igo, then, 
Thus the meaning of the word “Amer 


What does “Emmerich” mean? 


“Ermanarich.” word is derived 
“Emmerich” or “Amer- 


means mighty and _ rich. 
ica” from the etymological point of view 
is “mighty and rich.” 

How appropriate this meaning is for 
the New World, which is powerful be- 
cause it is immensely rich in human and 
natural resources! Clearly it indicates an 
unusual destiny, a glorious future for the 
people of the Americas. 


It was on a map published in Vicenza, Italy, in 1507 by Martin Waldseemilller, 
German cartographer, that part of the New World was first named “ America.” 


Reproduced from Die Alteste Karte mut dem Namen Amerika aus dem Jahre 16U 
~ 
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THIRD PRINTING 


Dr. Louis L. Mann’s IN QUEST 
OF THE BLUEBIRD should 
be read by thousands. It is 
wise, without being pedantic, 
inspiring, stimulating and full 


of common sense 


—William Lyon Phelps 


Dr. Mann 


sprinkle salt on the Bluebird’s 
tail... In this delightful 


tells you how to 


book there are sprightly essays 
on why happiness eludes us, 
what happens to happiness, 
obstacles that come between 
mankind and happiness, and 
the way by which we may at- 
that Blue- 


volume, 


tract most elusive 


bird ... In a small 
Dr. Mann has packed a whole 
philosophy of life. 

—Chicago Daily News 


An ideal gift! 


A. L. Glaser, Inc., Publisher 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
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Ti jee: 
a ordially oe | 


to spend a day, week, or a 


season at the following hotels 





The JEFFERSON 


Recently Refurbished 


50 miles from Colonial Williamsburg 
Historic Richmond, Virginia 
Folder Gratis 





WM. C. ROYER, Mer. 











camels feachh... 
fal BEST LOCATED “HOTEL 


THE S@EAvW 


PS, KENMORE | 


REASONABLE RATES AT ALL TIMES | 











The 
ALTAMONTE 
HOTEL 


At beautiful Altamonte Springs, 
Florida, has everything to make your 





winter vacation pleasant: Golf, Boat- 

ing, Oranges, Roses, Good Food, 

Good People and Good Times. 
E. C. BATES 




















A Stevens credit 
card stamps you 

immediately as a 
smart traveler 


STEVENS 


HOTEL 
CHICAGO 





For the Program Maker—the 1938 Index 
to THE ROTARIAN is now available. 
Here is a convenient reference help. Order 
yours today from the office of the maga- 
zine: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 














A-Visitin’ in the Old Days 


I conjure the picture and in fancy 
I dwell 

On a rattling old wagon and a visit- 
ing spell, 

No notice was given, no word ever 
sent 

The family piled in and the whole 
crowd went— 

Joy knew no bounds in that old wagon 
bed 


And everyone knew that fun was ahead; 


It was pleasure to visit and sadness 
to leave 

The welcome wasn’t hollow nor hard to 
believe; 

People loved company—and in words 
of yore: 

“Landsakes, Ezra, run here to the 
door— 

If there ain't Lucy, the children, and 


Jake; 





THE ROTARIAN 
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. 
Photo: A. E, Eakent 
Get out of that wagon and give us a 
shake! 
It's good for sore eyes to see you ; 
here. ; 
Hustle there, Ezra, help take off the 7 
gear; j 
I jest knowed when that dish-rag 
fell 
That we'd have company fer quite a | 
spell; t 
So, I tidied up the house and cut a 
ham, 


Baked some pies and fetched out the 
jam, 
Now the rest of the world can go to 
rack, 
We'll have a time till you go back!” 
A big week was had and the wagon passed 
on; 
I wish I could know where that wagon 
has gone. 
—Pat McBrayer 
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FEBRUARY, 1939 


Helps for the Club Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
vance, 1938-39 (Form No. 251) issued from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The sup- 
plementary references may be obtained 
from your local public library or by writing 
to the individual State Library Commissions. 


THIRD WEEK (FEBRUARY) — Being 


Boss and Friend (Vocational Service). 


»m THE ROTARIAN— 

Where Is Rotary Going? Paul P. Harris. This 
issue, page 7 ; 

Ah!  That’s Edwin B. 
This issue, page 21. 

Wanted: STEADY Jobs. 
This issue, page 33. 

Labor Union Responsibility (debate). Unions 
should be chartered after the English pattern. 
George E. Sokolsky. They’re responsible now 
to courts and public opinion. William Green. 


Management. Moran. 
7 


Howard D. Kramer. 


Feb., 1938. : 

Taming Waterfront ‘Beefs.’ Farnsworth Crowder. 
Feb., 1938. 

When Men Work Well. Edward J. Barcalo. 
Sept., 1937 

Don’t Like It? Get Your Hat! Ward Macau- 
ley. Feb., 1937. 


Three-Way Fairness. Editorial. Apr., 1937. 


Other Magazines— 
I Was Afraid of My Boss. 
can Mercury. Nov., 1938. 
What Money Can’t Buy. Fred DeArmond. Na- 
tion’s Business. Oct., 1938. 
I Feel Like a Man Again. William Oscar Saun- 
derson. Nation’s Business. Dec., 1937. 


Books— 

Civil Liberties and Industrial Conflict. Roger N. 
Baldwin and Clarence B. Randall. Harvard Uni- 
sity Press. 1938. $1.50. A discussion of labor 
relations and civil liberties. 

What’s Holding You Back? Allan B. Chalfant. 
McGraw Hill. 1937. $2.50. How to avoid 
bad business habits. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Public Affairs Committee, 8 W. 40th 

St., New York: 

Labor on New Fronts. 1938. 10c. 

"rom the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Men and Ships. Almon E. Roth. 
Proceedings, 1938. Page 45. 

Rotary’s Proving Ground. Charles L. Wheeler. 
Convention Proceedings, 1937. Page 74. 

Being Boss and Friend. No. 562. 

Employees—a Firm’s Best Assets. No. 526. 


FOURTH WEEK (FEBRUARY)—Inter- 


Leonard Jost. Ameri- 


_ 


Convention 


national Friendship (International Serv- 
ice). 
From Tue RorTrarian— 

Where Is Rotary Going? Paul P. Harris. This 
issue, page 7 

Never Another World War. George Bernard 
Shaw. As told to W. R. Titterton. This issue, 
page 8. 

Making Them Feel at Home. Louis Adamic. 
This issue, page 12. 

The Fact-Hungry Millions. Editorial. This is- 


sue, page 34 
Transition. Editorial. This issue, page 35 
A Boundary That Binds. Ned H. Murchie and 


A. C. Martin. This issue, page 42. 

Planting Peace in Our Back Yards. Herbert W. 
Hines. Oct., 1938. 

The House with the World Within. Harry Ed- 
monds. Oct., 1938. 


A Fiji Student Maps the Road to Peace. L. 
Archibald. Sept., 1938. 


Wars with Words. Editorial. Sept., 1938. 

The Impossibility of Understanding. Hubert 
Herring. July, 1938. 

Friends—Alien and Countrymen. Henry Albert 
Phillips. Feb., 1938. 

A Japanese View of Rotary. S. Sheba. Mar., 
1937. 

Other Magazines— 

Progress, Man’s Distinctive Mark Alone. Mary 

mma Woolley. Vital Speeches. Aug. 15, 1937. 


Books— 


Europeans Are People. H. C. Garrison. The 
Pyramid Press. 1938. $2. 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


Around the World with Rotary. Maurice Duper- 
rey. Convention Proceedings, 1938. Page 9. 
Rotary—An Adventure in International Under- 
standing. Will R. Manier, Jr. Convention Pro- 

ceedings, 1937. Page 21. 

The Spirit of Neighborliness in the World. 
Paul illod, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Convention 
Proceedings, 1937. Page 61. 

International Friendship. Special 


Anniversary 
Week Suggestions. 


Other 


Three Thousand Miles of Understanding. No. 
747. 


SECOND WEEK (MARCH) — Under- 
standing Other Nationals in Our Com- 
munity (/ntern 

From Tue Rorarian— 

Making [Them Feel at Home. Louis Adamic. 


ational Service). 


his issue, page 12 : 

Pull Your Town Together. Editorial This is- 
sue, page 35 

One Man’s Class in Goodwill. Nov., 1938. 

Other Magazines— 

Populate or Perish. R. L. Curthays. Asia. Dec., 
1938 

‘Foreigners’ Are News in Cleveland. Louis 


Adami The Reader’s Digest Aug 1938 

Pioneers from the Northland. Zoa Grace Hawley 
¢ istian Science Monitor agazine June 29, 
1938 

These Foreigners. William Seabrook. The Read 
er’s Digest Apr 1938 

Thirty Million New Americans. Louis Adamic. 
Harper's Magazine Nov., 1934 

Books— 

Immigrants. Hans Mayer Daxlanden Five D's 

ook Co. 1938. $1.00. Helpful hints regard- 


ing naturalization and immigration laws 

Jacob Riis, Police Reporter, Reformer, Useful 
Citizen. Louise Ware. Appleton-Century. 1938. 
$3. An immigrant who gave much to New York. 


My America. Louis Adamic Harper. 1938 
$3.75 Adventures in understanding America 
The Americanization of Edward Bok. Edward 
Bok Scribner's 1920 School edition, $1 
An immigrant Dutch boy who became editor of 





The Ladies’ Home Journal, and a philanthropist. 

From Alien to Citizen. Alfred Edward Steiner. 
Fleming Revell 1914 $1.50 A Jew from 
Central Europe travelled a hard road to a college 
professorship 

Upstream. Ludwig Lewisohn Modern 
Series 1922 95« The story of a 

in the United States 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Understanding Other Nationals in Our Commu- 
i ’ 739A 


nity. No 
Is Your Minded? 


No. 739 


Library 


German 
Jewish boy 


Community Internationally 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


WHAT ABOUT CHAIN STORES? 


From Trt 


RoTARIAN— 

Shackle the Chain Store? (debate). Yes! Wright 
Patman. No! Godfrey M. Lebhar This issue, 
pages 16-17. 

Across the Chain-Store Counter. C 
June, 1931 

The Corner Store Grows Up. W. L. 
May, 1931. 


O. Sherrill. 


Brintnall. 


Other Magazines— 


Shall We Curb the Chain Stores? Pro and Con 
he Reader's Digest Dec 1938 


Canada Battles Chains. Business Week. Dec. 3, 
1938 
Absentee Ownership. Wright Patman Vital 


Speeches. Nov. 15, 1938 


Who Wants Chain Stores? A Dollar Saved Is 


a Dollar Earned Donald R. Richberg Vital 
Speeches. Nov. 15, 1938 

War against Efficiency. Raymond C. Moley. 
Newsweek Sept 5, 1938 

Should Chain Stores Be Taxed? (debate). Scho- 
lasts Oct. 23, 1937 

A. & P. Goes to the Wars. Fortune. Apr., 1938 

Books— 

Next Steps Forward in Retailing. Edward A 
Filene, Werner Karl Gabler, and Percy Shiras 
Brown. Harper 1937. $4. Both chain and 


independent retailer have their place, the authors 
believe. 


YOUR ESTATE SECURE? 


From Tut 


RoTARIAN— 
Will Your Will Work? 


This issue, page 31 


Gilbert T. Stephenson. 
Magazines— 


Frozen Legacies. Kent Sagendorph. The Reader's 


Digest. Nov 1938 B 
Philanthropy from the Grave. Horace Coon 
Forum July, 1938 


I Give and Bequeath. Helen Knox and Betty D 


Stuart Good Housekeeping. July, 1937 
A Will of Your Own. Jerome Beatty. The Read- 
er’s Digest. Feb., 1937. 
Books— 
Wills. Gilbert T. Stephenson. Crofts. 1928. $3. 


A practical book for the businessman. 
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Composition Company 








211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 3173 









The Largest Selection of Modern 


Type Faces in the Middle West 











HOSPITAL-ity 


Unique New Gift Book for HOSPITAL, Patients 
Wherein the patient really gets a laugh—along with 
Doctors, Nurses and Orderlies. A treat for con 
valescents. Cleverly illustrated. Costs less than 


flowers—lasts longer 
At Book and Gift Shops, or by mail 
ONE DOLLAR, postpaid 


NORTHERN PUBLISHING CO., Canton, Penn’‘a 














ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 


Badges, Rotary Flags, Banners, 


Lapel Buttons, National Flags 


Write for Our Catalog 
GEO. LAUTERER CO., 165W. Madison, Chicago, Ill. 


Special Service offered to recently admitted Rotary Clubs 





JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 


For smaller clubs. Same beau- 
tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high. Com- 
plete with embiem, gavel and 
cover—$5.00. 

F lags—Banners—Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and All Club Supplies 
Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL- HAMPTON CO. 


CHICAGO 





325 W. MADISON ST. 


—SPECIAL OFFER!— 





Do vou need 
iL Spee h tor 
some parti 
cular 
sion? 
We will pre- 
pare an indi 
vidual speech 
for you upon 
receipt of your 
check or mon- 
ey order for 
$3.00. How- 
ever —for most 
C> occasions, you 
will find just 
the speech you 
want in 


A SPEECH FOR EVERY OCCASION 
Price $2.00 
This 450 page book contains over 225 of the best 
speeches especially prepared for as many different 
social and public functions. Mail Coupon Now! 


occa 
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Noble & Noblo, Publishers, Inc., Dept. R, 100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | 
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[) Enclosed please find $3.00 for which I would like you to writ 


ndividual speech to be used at 
details regarding occasion are attached 


1 name 


| Address 
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Wi ves. tonite 


Atthe Hotel Roosevelt they are so 


close to smart shops and all other 
attractions of mid-town New York, 
that they never—well, hardly ever 

complain about the time their 
busy husbands spend popping about 
town from meeting to meeting... 
Roosevelt convenience, in the heart 
of Manhattan, enables folks to see 


and do more—in comfort... Try it! 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 
BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 





Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


Rotarians trom many climes always make the 
Hotel Sherman their home when in Chicago 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
RESTAURANTS 


Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesdey at 12:15. A real Rotary welcome 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


COLLEGE INN 


“CHICAGO'S BRIGHTEST SPOT” 











WHY DON’T YOU TRAVEL? | 


Don’t say “I can’t afford it.’’ $20 takes you to Central 
America; $70 on a 22-day trip to France and Holland; 
$18 on a Mi sippi River cruise; $389 around the 
world. Large outside rooms; and good meals included. 
Via motor-vessel, freighter, or cargo-passenger ship 
the pleasant way tho nds of teachers, physicians, 
authors -even movie 5s sare going. Hundreds o 
low cost trips to practically everywhere. Prove you 
can afford to travel. Send 25¢ (coin or stamps) for 
COMPLETE Low Cost Travel Guide. HARIAN PUB- 
LICATIONS, Dept. WR, 270 one egy Street, N. Y. C. 
Yo u "u also uw ant Ae 
HOW TO THE UNITED STATES IN 31 DAYS 
ON $1 ic 
EU SROPE ON ‘A SHOE-STRING. The one book which 
really telle you how to travel at bottom cost. 160 
pages. Regularly $1.25, but special price for short 
time only, 79c. 
All three books for $1.50. 





















We will write y any cuibiees, G8 per eset 
apeaking tim Prey rare “yo 
JORES, “Tilustrative Anex ds tes" for ape akere, $1 Humor Ency- 
lopedia” is a L2-volume ee ~ new vdexed for quick ref 
STUNTS. st (lub and Lodge Stunts” $1. Comic debates, mock 
Salma poten party, Lad Night and other Rotary programa. 
SPEAK WELL! Public Speaking Instruction. Digest” is a digest 
of the best available ing yi aking, $1 
NATIONAL "icpdnewes IBRARY 
303 Schotield Bide. Cleveland, Ohic 
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Left to right: Contributors 





(left to right) (1) Underwood & Underwood; (3) 


THE 


ROTARIAN 





Walinger; (4) Wm. Shewell Ellis 


Shaw, Matherly, Moran, Stephenson, Adams. 


Chats on Contributors 


— BERNARD SHAW, who tells 
his triend W. R Another World 
War, has had a long and distinguished career 


Titterton Never 


is an author and playwright, one of the high 
points of which was his winning the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1925. Frequently has 
he punctured the armor of both individuals and 
institutions with his witty and often barbed 
comments. Though noted chiefly for his plays, 
typical of which are Arms and the Man, Man 
and Superman, Saint Joan of Arc, The Apple 
Heartbreak House, he also has 
evinced sustained interest in social issues. 
When Louis Adamic 

arrived in the United 


Cart, and 


States from Yugoslavia, 
he was 14 and _ alone, 
knew not a word of Eng- 
lish While he loaded 
freight, waited on tables, 
and dug ditches, he 
learned to read English 
and soon to write it. 
Laughing in the Jungle 
and My 
counts of 
The Native's 
of his trip to the “old country.” A previous 





America are ac- 


Louis Adamic 


his experiences. 


Return tells 


contributor to THe Rorartan, he writes this 
month of Making Them Feel at Home. 

Before Paul P. Harris came to Chicago in 1896 
to practice law, he pursued a variety of voca- 
tions—from riding the Western range to being a 
night clerk in a Florida hotel. How he founded 
Rotary and fostered its growth is told illuminat- 
ingly in his The Founder of Rotary and This 
Rotarian Age. In these columns he considers 


the query Where Is Rotary Going? 


* . * 


when William Allen White 
wrote an editorial What's the Matter with 
Kansas?, which brought him fame overnight, he 
has been a national figure in the United States, 


Since 1896, 


gained the title of “The Sage of Emporia,”’ made 
his Emporia (Kans.) Gazette one of the most 
Author of 


several books, his most recent work is A Puritan 


quoted newspapers in the nation. 


in Babylon, a biography of Calvin Coolidge. A 
charter member of the Emporia Rotary Club, he 
writes Now We Eat It 'n’ Like It Shackle 
the Chain Store? brings to the debate-of-the- 
month two points of view on proposed Federal 
legislation to control chain stores in the United 
States. Wright Patman, who gives a vigorous 
Yes! to the question, practiced law 
in Texas before his election to the 
United States’ House of Representa- 
tives in 1929. Equally vigorous is 
the No! of Godfrey M. Lebhar, 
editor of Chain Store Age and two 
textile publications and author of The 


Left to right: Contributors 
Murchie, Antrim, Pitkin. 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 


Chain Store—Boon or Bane? He is a member 
of the Rotary Club of New York City. 

Since 1927 Walter J. Matherly, Straws in the 
Business Winds, has been dean of the Universit 
of Florida’s College of Business Administration 
He 1s a past president of the American Associa 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Business and a 


Gainesville Rotary Club. 
* * * 


member of the 
One of America’s best known_ historians 
James Truslow Adams writes this month 
From Flatboat to Ship of State. A_ Pulitzer 
Prize winner in 1922 for The Founding of Neu 
England, he has authored many books, including 
The Epic of America, The Living Jefferson, and 
Building the British Empire (see page 44 of this 
issue for review). Readers will recall his /s 
Going Out of Style? (January Ro- 
TARIAN). Gilbert T. Stephenson, 1W’/// 
Your Will Work?, is director of trust research 
of the American Bankers Association’s Graduat 
School of Banking, and author of The Life 
Story of a Trust Man. He is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Wilmington, Del. . . . Howard 
D. Kramer, Wanted: STEADY Jobs, is doing 
graduate work and vocational counselling at 
Miami University. ... Not only has Doron 
K. Antrim made music since his early years, but 
also he has listened to it, taught it, talked on it 
before Rotary Clubs and other groups; hence his 
urge to Have Fun with Music. Since 1928 hi 
has edited The Metronome. Webb Wal- 
dron, The Busiest Man in Town, contributes to 


Thinking 


numerous American journals, has written half a 
dozen books and nov els. Edwin B. Moran, 
Ah! That's Management, has been a Rotarian for 
nearly 20 years, first in St. Louis, Mo., later in 
New York City, 
Club; now in Chicago, where he is the Club's 


where he was President of the 


Vice-President. He manages the Central Divi 

National Association of Credit Men. 
* * * 

With They Told Me So, Walter B. Pitkin, 

Columbia University’s School of 


sion of the 


a teacher in 
Journalism, concludes his How to Get a Start in 
Life series. In May I Suggest— William 
Lyon Phelps, New Haven, Conn., Rotarian and 
Yale’s professor emeritus, brings notes on re- 
cent books and plays. . . . Ned H. Murchie, 
a member of the Rotary Club of Calais, Me., 
and a Past Governor of the old 38th District, 
was a five-time mayor of his town. With free- 
lance writer A. C. Martin, of Hamilton, Ont., 
Canada, he tells of A Boundary That Binds. 
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